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THE SESSION TO EASTER. 


Ao the time between the opening of Par- 
liament and the beginning of the Easter holidays 
has been shorter than usual this year, it has been long 
enough to show what the new Ministry is like, how it sets 
itself to work, and how it performs the tasks it has as- 
signed to itself. We know now tolerably well of what Mr. 
Disratti’s Cabinet is capable, and of what it is not capable. 
It is an industrious Cabinet, and it is an agreeable Cabinet ; 
but it is the most irresolute Cabinet that has made itself 
known to the present generation. It said that it would bring 
in a great many Bills, and it has brought in a great many 
Bills. After Easter it is going to bring in several more 
Bills. It tries, and in a certain way it tries hard, to deal 
with a great variety of questions ; and it does its very best 
not to offend any one. It has carried the second reading 
of its Irish Coercion Bill in a very polite way; it is more 
than civil to the Opposition; it instantly expresses regret 
if it gives pain to any one. The members of the Cabinet 
in their several departments try hard to do their work 
well. Mr. Harpy and Mr. Warp Hunt showed in the dis- 
cussions of the Army and Navy Estimates that they had 
spared themselves no pains to understand the condition 
and wants of the services over which fortune has called 
them to preside. Mr. Harpy saw with his own eyes 
what the worst class of our recruits look like on a raw 
spring morning, and had the courage to tell what he had 
seen. Mr. Warp Hunt has gone about the coast picking 
up information at first hand about the Navy Reserve in a 
most creditable manner. Mr. Cross has innumerable Bills 
under his charge, and he knows what is in his own Bills, 
which is by no meansa common merit. All his Bills bear 
traces of hard work, and of a sincere desire to understand 
a matter before he meddles with it. Sir Starrorp Norru- 
core is willing to let the spending departments have what 
they ask for, and yet defends the revenue against outsiders 
with satisfactory firmness. Lord Carnarvon is guiding 
the Colonial Office through trying difficulties by simply 
setting himself to do what is right and just. Lord 
Sanvon has educated himself into making improve- 
ments in the Educational Code. If there is an ex- 
ception apparent anywhere to this general industry of 
the Government, it is perhaps in the CHANCELLOR, who 
in his unfortunate Judicature Bill omitted the really diffi- 
cult and laborious part of it, the rules of Procedure, and 
seemed to shrink in dismay from undertaking any knotty 
point of law reform when the chaos of the existing 
Marriage Laws was brought under his notice. And the 
industry of the Ministry and their good intentions are not 
more conspicuous than their amiability. In the hot debates 
on the Regimental Exchanges Bill Mr. Harpy was as cool 
and pleasant as if he had been listening to eternal compli- 
ments from the Opposition. Mr. Warp Hunt was as cheer- 
ful as a lark when he announced that, although he was as 
firmly impressed as ever with the belief that we had tio 
navy worth speaking of, yet he must own that he did not see 
why we should go out of our way to get one. Even Dr. 
Keneaty cannot ruffle Mr. and Sir 
ADDERLEY is penetrated with sincere admiration of the zeal 
that bids Mr. PiimsoLt rush from door to door at three 
o'clock in the morning with telegrams about over-loaded 
ships. Industry, a desire to do right, courtesy—these are 
great virtues in a Ministry; and, having them, what can a 
Ministry want more ? 

That the Ministry does want something more is evident. 
It wants backbone. It wants to be less like a better sort 


of jelly-fish. It wants mind and purpose. It decides on 
nothing, faces nothing, means nothing. Its Bills benefit 
no one, and hurt no one. They are like stuffed figures 
with rusty muskets shamming to be a regiment of soldiers. 
If any one pushes them, these Bills topple over, and lie in 
placid impotence on the ground. There is an Adulteration 
Bill which forbids adulteration, but, unless a vendor 
knowingly puts poison into what he sells, he is outside the 
scope of the Act. There is a Friendly Societies Bill which 
enforces certificates of solvency, but the Societies may get. 
any one out of the streets at a shilling a day to give these 
certificates. There is a Bill to prevent ships being sent to 
sea which are not seaworthy ; but the owner may send his 
ship to sea, whether it is seaworthy or not, if he does 
not see his way to doing better. There is a Bill to 
regulate the amount of compensation to be given 
by landlords to tenants; but if any -landlord dislikes 
the Bill, it is not to touch him. There is a Bill for im- 
proving the dwellings of the poor, and there is an authority 
to make reports, and an authority to receive reports, and 
an authority to receive the received reports; and then, if a 
feeling springs up that the doubly received reports had 
better go into a pigeon-hole, there they are to go. There 
is a Bill for the registration of landed estates, but if people 
do not care about registering, they may go on to the end 
of their lives as if the Bill had never existed. The officers 
of our bewildered army like exchanges. Here, argue the 
Ministers, are actually people who like something—why 
not let them have what they like? They will be so con- 
tent. To upset the abolition of Purchase would be dreadful 
because it would give Lord Carpwett pain. That would 
never do. He is an adversary; he must be treated with 
the sweetest consideration. He is adear good man. But 
it would pain the officers not to have exchanges. So the 
Ministry says, “ Why not be pleasant to every one?” 
Purchase shall remain abolished, and Lord CarpweE tt will be 
happy. The officers shall give and get what they like for 
exchanges, and they will be happy. This must be right. 
The happiness of the greatest number is consulted, for no 
one is left out. Crotchety people say that this conciliation 
of both sides is inconsistent and illogical. Let them have 
their talk. A kind-hearted man need not trouble himself 
about logic when he is standing a glass of beer all round. 
On two solemn and formal occasions the Peers have con- 
sented to part with their appellate jurisdiction. On third 
thoughts they now think they would like to keep it, or at 
least to set up something like it which may be called by the 
same name. This of course alters the situation. The 
Ministry is not going to hurt the feelings of respectable 
Peers. The Peers wish fora sham appellate jurisdiction. 
“Only give me three weeks,” replies the CHaNceLtor, 
“and I will think of a sham appellate jurisdiction 
“for you.” Mr. Harpy sees some very queer-look- 
ing recruits. He smiles in a painful way as he thinks 
what would happen if these recruits encountered the 
conquerors of Sedan. But then the system under which 
these recruits are obtained really suits many people. 
It would never do to pain the Inspecror-Generat. After 
all, Mr. Harpy says to himself good-humouredly, Let us 
ive this system a fair trial. England has no navy, Mr. 
arD Honr protests; but then, if you come to strict argu- 
ment, why should England have a navy? It would pain 
Mr. GoscHEN, and it would pain the ordinary taxpayer, if 
England had much of a navy. Let us be friends, and have 
no navy. It will be most interesting to know where this 
process is to stop. Are we to have a Public Prosecutor 
who is only to prosecute when he has a fit of indigestion ? 
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and are the innocent creatures who half-murder their wives 
to be safe from the cat unless they state in writing that 
their backs want warming ? 


The part of the Session which has witnessed this extra- 
ordinary Ministerial exlnbition, this wholesaleasphalting of 
all sorts of places with big sheets of good resolutions, this 
overflowing of legislative bonhomie, has-been diversified 
by minor incidents not without an interest of their 
own. Lord Harrineton has taken his place as leader of 
the Opposition. The long controversy as to the su- 

rior merits of Mr. Forster has been settled, and 

rd Harrincrox has been put on his proof. He 
has a hard task, for it is his duty to make little party 
remarks, and rake up little party grievances to which 
me one pays any attention, One of the most com- 
mendable features in the conduct of the present 
Ministry is that they never go into dead controversies. 
They have completely buried the past. They quietly 
assume that they began their political existence in the 
spring of 1874, and the imperturbable assurance with which 

ey take this for granted never fails to restore the general 
good-humour of the House. Lord Harrreron is also 
under another disadvantage. He is like a highly respect- 
able moon which the sun will insist on eclipsing at the 
most unexpected moments. Just as he has got his best 
thoughts ready, and learnt up what he ought to say, down 
comes Mr. Giapstone from the clouds, and Lord Harrinc- 
ton’s leadership is suspended. All the oratorical feasts of 
this excellent nobleman are movable, and there is no 
almanac to tell him when Easter will fall. Under the 
circumstances he has done very fairly well, and, as ie 
showed in the debate on the Irish Peace Preservation Act, 
when he has got a decided opinion on a subject with 
which he is mally acquainted, he can speak 
with courage m decision. In effectiveness of speaking 
the Opposition showed during the debates on the Regi- 
mental Exchanges Bill how considerable is its superiority 
except when Mr. Disrag.i represents the Ministry. Mr. 
Lowe especially has spoken with a vigour, liveliness, and 
keenness of argument which will explain to new members 
how it happened that he bad so high a reputation before he 
was made a Minister. The Tipperary Election gave rise 
to an exciting discussion and a knotty point of Parlia- 
mentary law, and for once in a way the Ministry acted 
promptly, and guided the House to an immediate decision, 
although they inevitably inflicted on the electors the pain of 
seeing nullified the choice they had made of a convict who 
had not served his time. So far as the immediate amuse- 
ment and instruction of the public goes, nothing that the 
Ministry has done has been so serviceable as their acquies- 
cence in the appointment of the Committee on Foreign 
Loans. We cannot help feeling really indebted to a Ministry 
which has, in this indirect way, afforded us the gratification 
of reading Captain Pim’s evidence. Indeed, from every 
point of view, we have a sense of being more or less in- 
debted to the Ministry. They do try so very hard; they 
are such nice people. Their comical free and easy legisla- 
tion provokes a smile, but it is a sympathetic smile. They 
are like some of the schoolboys who are just now coming 
home for their Easter vacation, and whose reports will 
inform their anxious parents that they are capital fellows 
and general favourites, and beautifully conducted, but that 
they never know whether a Latin verb is in the active or 
the passive voice, and so they are not very high in their 
class. 


SPAIN. 


ENERAL CABRERA’S pacific mission is not yet 
brought to a close ; but it seems probable that it has 
failed. Some ofthe Carlist generals have, probably by the 
authority of the Pretender, denounced him as a traitor, and 
sentenced him by anticipation to capital punishment. His 
defence of himself has the tone rather of an apology than 
of a justification of a hopeful enterprise. He is still, as he 
declares, devoted to the cause of Royalty and to the Catholic 
faith ; and it is only because both are secured by the acces- 
sion of ALFONSO XI. that he declines to take part in the 
civil war. His adversaries may retort upon him his inaction 
at the commencement of the struggle when Don Cartos 
took up arms against the Republic and against the enemies of 
religion. When Casrera was the most irreconcilable oppo- 
nent of Queen IsaBetia, there was a sovereign who after- 
wards proved herself to be devoted to the Church; and 


the alleged faults and errors of the present representative 
of the male line might have been as justly imputed to his 
grandfather. Years and experience have produced on 
Caprena their ordinary effect in curing fanaticism and in 
checking the disposition to enterprise. In quieter times and 
countries veteran politicians who have become irreconcil- 
ably opposed to change and experiment often prove to their 
own satisfaction that they have consistently maintained the 
revolutionary tendencies of their earlier career. The cause, 
whatever it may have been, for which Caprera fought in 
his youth seems to be indistinguishable from the issue 
raised by the Carlist insurgents of the present day. At 
that time the partisans of the infant QuEEN were supposed 
to be supporters of constitutional government, while 
Cartos V. represented the absolute prerogative of his 
recent ancestors. Later experience has shown that liberty 
thrives imperfectly in Spain even under a dynasty which 
affects to reign by a Parliamentary title ; yet ALronso XII. 
at his accession professed constitutional principles, and it 
is. understood that he will hereafter summon a Cortes when 
he is assured of the support of a sufficient majority. It 
matters little whether or not CaBrera’s career is consistent, if 
only he can persuade his former adherents to discontinue the 
struggle. He was selected, or he put himself forward, as 
a@ comparatively neutral personage whose intervention 
might possibly be acceptable to the Carlists. It was a 
matter of course that he should be denounced as a traitor 
if he failed in his undertaking. 


It is not surprising that General Caprera’s negotiation 
with the Government of Madrid should provoke allusions. 
from his former political allies to Maroro and the Conven- 
tion of Vergara, which at the time he loudly denounced. 
In both cases a general who had served the Legitimist 
cause made terms with the enemy; but Maroro betrayed 
the trust which he actually held, while Caprera is a 
volunteer and a neutral. Since the beginning of the civil 
war he has held aloof from the Pretender, or, according to 
some accounts, his services were declined. From time to 
time Casrera published explanations of his conduct which 
were absolutely unintelligible except so far as they indi- 
cated his determination to take no part in the contest. He 
is not known at any time to have displayed the capacity 
of a great general; but in the former Carlist war he was a 
spirited and successful leader, and he was accused of cruelty 
to his enemies. The accident of having survived all or most 
of his early comrades seemed to designate him as a chief of 
the party ; but his abstinence in advanced years from a re- 
petition of the hazardous exploits of his youth requires little 
explanation. His title to interfere between the contending 
parties may reasonably be questioned ; but it would be readily 
admitted if he could succeed in the restoration of peace. 
It appears that, in CaBrera’s judgment, the first condition 
of a settlement is a personal provision for the Carlist 
generals and officers. It is proposed that they should retain 
their present ranks, while their services are transferred 
from Don Cartos to his rival. The Ministerial papers, 
while they question the authority of Cabrera to negotiate 
on behalf of the Government of Madrid, acknowledge that 
the terms which he is supposed to have offered would be 
readily conceded ; and it is stated that orders have been 
given to receive him when he enters Spain with high mili- 
tary honours. The agreement which has been con- 
cluded between the belligerents for an exchange of prisoners 
may be regarded either as a necessary measure in anti- 
cipation of a long war, or as a step preliminary to the 
establishment of friendly relations. During the former 
war a similar convention was arranged through the inter- 
vention of Lord Ettor on behalf of the English Govern- 
ment. There can be no difference of opinion on the ex- 
pediency of putting an end to the barbarous practices 
which have been the subject of constant and just recrimina- 
tion. The Carlists have acquired a claim to the recog- 
nition of their beMigerent character by maintaining for two 
years a regular war on not unequal terms. 

The statement that the population of the Carlist pro- 
vinces indignantly denounce the treason of CaBRERA may 
possibly be true; but assertions which are certain in any 
case to be made possess little value. For the present it 
would seem that Don Cak10s is not prepared to accept an 
accommodation which the Government of Madrid would 
willingly conclude. It might be supposed that his adhe- 
rents were tired of a hopeless war in which even military 
superiority never enables them to assume the offensive ; 
but it would be rash to speculate on the relaxation of an 
earnestness which could never have been anticipated. Don 
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Cantos is perhaps entitled to rely on his continued ability 
to defend the mountain districts from which his troops have 
so often expelled the enemy. As long as he has an army in 
the field he will be able, if he thinks fit, to negotiate on 
advantageous conditions, or he may wait until some new 
revolution gives him a fresh prospect of success. The 
levy of 75,000 men which is now proceeding may be 
regarded by the Carlists with equanimity. One of the 
main objects of the measure is to provide a revenue by 
payments for exemption from service; the conscription 
cannot fail to excite general dissatisfaction; and a large 
portion of the recruits will be despatched as reinforcements 
to Cuba. It would appear that for the present the Madrid 
Government thinks it impossible to make terms with the 
Pretender, inasmuch as it has demanded from Germany 
the extradition of his brother, Don ALronso, as a criminal, 
By any other European State the request would have been 
summarily refused; but Prince Bismarck, who has not 
forgotten the outrages committed by the Carlists on 
German subjects, has admitted the justice of the demand, 
and expressed his regret for the delays which have enabled 
Don Atronso to escape from German territory. It may be 
true that the accused Prince has been guilty of excesses 
beyond the ordinary license of Spanish civil war; but it is 
difficult to draw the line between military violence and 
ordinary crime, and the accusations of an enemy must be 
received with suspicion. The trial of a Spanish Prince for 
murder or robbery would have been an invidious and em- 
barrassing proceeding. 

The most remarkable peculiarity in the agreement for 
the exchange of prisoners is the declaration that both 
parties have an equal interest in the suppression of the 
revolt in Cuba. There have often been three parties to a 
civil war, as when in the great Irish rebellion the Kine 
and the Parliament were impartially opposed by the chiefs 
who acted under the directions of Spanish emissaries, and 
of the Papal Nuncio; but at that time belligerents were too 
much in earnest to avow joint hostility even to a common 
enemy. Neither Don AtFronso nor Don Carios can afford 
to profess indifference to the possible dismemberment of 
the monarchy. On the necessity of retaining Cuba all 
parties in Spain are at least ostensibly agreed; yet the 
chronic colonial insurrection constitutes an effective diver- 
sion in favour of the Carlists. The combatant who has the 
command of the sea, and who also disposes of the 
greater part of the national forces, is properly charged 
with the duty of maintaining the interests of the 
kingdom, and for this purpose successive Governments 
are compelled to detach to Cuba forces which might other- 
wise perhaps decide the contest at home. On the other 
hand, the civil war at home prevents the Government of 
Madrid from dealing vigorously with the colonial rebellion. 
Within a few weeks the Governor-GeneraL has been re- 
called for the purpose of taking the chief command in the 
Northern provinces. As it must be supposed that General 
ConcHa possesses the confidence of the Government, it 
would seem that an officer of less ability and experience 
has been appointed to succeed him in Cuba. Although 
Primo DE Rivera has lately advanced on Olot, it may be 
pa that no considerable operation will be attempted 

fore the arrival of the Commanper-in-Cuizer. The interval 
will perhaps be employed in the continuation of CaBrera’s 
negotiations with any Carlist generals who may be disposed 
to listen to his overtures. The presence of the self- 
appointed mediator in the neighbourhood of the frontier 
will perhaps of itself produce suspicion among the Carlist 
officers and in the ranks of the army. 


THE FRENCH MINISTRY. 


lige French Assembly has broken up for the holidays, 
and the public as usual seems decidedly the happier for 
its departure. In theory perhaps a nation ought to feel itself 
better protected against possible dangers when its repre- 
sentatives are daily watching over its destinies from 2 to 
7 P.M. In fact, however, the Assembly itself seems to be 
regarded as the principal cause of fear; and even when, as 
of late, it has been acting with sense and discretion, a 
feeling of relief comesover politicians of all schools when it 
has been safely packed off into the country. Perhaps, in- 
deed, the remarkable sense and discretion that it has 
shown makes this feeling of relief all the keener. The 
Assembly has done so much more than any one expected 
that the leaders of the majority may well have been 


anxious not to put its newly learned virtues to too pro- 
longed a trial. At all events, the new Cabinet have now 
breathing time till May. Whatever may be the fate then 
in store for them, they are safe against damaging divisions 
for the next five weeks. Considering the composition of 
the majority which has placed them in power, this is some- 
thing to be thankful for. An Assembly has other things 
to do than vote Constituizons, and it is when it sets to 
work to do them that the want of cohesion in the Minis- 
terial ranks is likely to become visible. It will be 
no easy matter, for example, to keep the majority 
together when they come to vote on the new Press Bill. 
Except in words, there is no agreement on this point even 
between the Centres, and the gulf which divides the Right 
Centre from the Extreme Left is of course.very much 
wider. The Bill may be carried, it is true, by the votes of 
the Right, but this system of legislating by a Conservative, 
as distinct from a Ministerial, majority is one of the very 
things to which it was hoped that the adoption of a Con- 
stitution, and the consequent closer adherence to Parlia- 
mentary traditions, would put a final end. If the new 
Government shows itself no better in this respect than 
those that have gone before it the majority may begin to 
consider how it can make its power felt. 


. The first question with which the Cabinet has to deal 

is the determination when the seats now vacant in the 
Assembly shall be filled up. There are obvious disadvan- 
tages attendant on the system of by-elections. A con- 
stituency will not always take the same interest in a 
contest in which it is fighting single-handed as in one in 
which it has all France arrayed either on the same or on 
the opposite side. A general election may give complete 
confirmation to conclusions derived from the by-elections, 
but it is rarely safe to calculate on its doing so. ‘The 
knowledge that the fate of a Ministry depends on the result 
brings many voters to the poll who would not for 
any less consideration have left their homes or put 
aside their business. It would seem, therefore, to be 
the policy of the Cabinet to have as few by-elections as 
possible during the remainder of the present Assembly’s 
term: There happens to be a means by which they might 
avoid them altogether. The Left were ready to support a 
Bill postponing the filling up of the vacant seats to the 
time of the general election, if the Government would con- 
sent that the general election should be held in the 
autumn. The Assembly separated before a Bill making 
this provision could be introduced, and the Cabinet have 
since been debating whether to take all the elections at 
once or to distribute them over the legal interval of six 
months from each vacancy. The idea of dissolving the 
Assembly in the autumn must therefore have been aban- 
doned. M. Duraure and M. Léon Say are understood to 
have been favourable to it; but the Conservative majority 
in the Cabinet has ‘insisted on a further delay. That M. 
Burret should wish to be some months in office before 
taking so decisive a step as the convocation of a new 
Chamber is natural and reasonable. The rural 
electors have scarcely had time to take in the fact that 
they are living, not merely under a Republic, but under a 
Republican Constitution ; and if they had at once to go 
to the poll, their very desire to vote for the Government 
in possession might lead to awkward results. But by 
Novemker there will have been time enough to make 
them understand the change that the Government 
has undergone, and when once this condition has 
been assured, the cause of the Conservative Republic 
is not likely to be profited by keeping the Constitu- 
tion incomplete. If the creation of a Second Chamber was 
so essential to the tranquillity of the country that rather 
than dispense with one the Conservatives were prepared to 
risk the collapse of Parliamentary government, it seems 
strange that they should be so careless about making their 
paper Senate a reality. The delay certainly gives some 
colour to the theory that the Conservatives chiefly value 
the Senate as a harbour of refuge for eminent Conservative 
deputies who have no chance of being re-elected to the 
more popular Chamber. 

M. Burrer has had no opportunity of either accentuating 
or softening his declaration upon taking office. The dis- 
satisfaction which it has excited among even moderate 
Liberals has not abated, and, as one Prefect after another 
adopts its tone and sentiment in his address to the Mayors 
of his department, the grievance is likely to be kept open 
for some time. It cannot be said that this discontent is at 
all unnatural. The Left have made very great sacrifices 
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to ensure a thoroughly anti-Bonapartist Administration, and 
they now see the most important post in the Cabinet in the 
hands of an ex-Imperial Minister, and have to listen to his 
praises of the active and devoted staff which, as they 
think, has mainly shown its activity and devotion inscheming 
for an Imperialist restoration. It is not strange therefore 
that the more r spirits among them should already 
begin to distrust M. Burret, and to regret the concessions 
which made it possible for him to take office. It must be 
remembered, however, that nothing that M. Burrer has 
said is necessarily inconsistent with the theory that he is 
as strong, though not as impulsive, in his dislike of the 
Empire as the Duke of Avpirrret-Pasquier himself. The 
circumstances with which he has to deal are these :—He 
has to manage the elections in such a way as to disabuse 
the ignorant electors of the belief that the cause of order 
is still identified with the name of Napotzoy. There can 
hardly be a question that the prevalence of this belief is 
largely due to the efforts of the Bonapartist officials ap- 
pointed by the Duke of Broctiz. The electors have once 
more voted in the presence of the old familiar faces, and 
they have naturally voted in the old familiar way. This is 
all the more reason, say the Left, why M. Burret should 
make short work of a staff which is seeking occasion to be- 
tray France. But there are one or two things which the Left 
do not take into account when they talk in this strain. In 
the first place, M. Burret has got the administration of the 
country on his hands; and though to dismiss the Bona- 
partist officials would be easy enough, is would not be so 
easy to replace them. M. Gamperra himself was conscious 
of this difficulty, and kept many men in office during the 
term of his dictatorship whom he would gladly have 
got rid of, if he could have found others competent 
to do their work. The Empire had possession of the ad- 
ministrative field for twenty years, and if none of the men 
trained under that system are to be employed, the public 
service must be given over to men who have forgotten, or 
who have not yet learned, how to do the work assigned 
to them. This is a serious prospect in a country where so 
much depends upon administration, and we need not 
wonder that M. Burrer prefers to try if the clean sweep 
which has been pressed upon him cannot, for the present at 
least, be avoided. He may argue that it was not in ap- 
pointing these men that the Duke of Brociiz erred so much 
as in his method of dealing with them after appointment. 
He did not make it clear to them that their continuance in 
office depended on their working honestly for the Govern- 
ment whose servants they were. It would have been diffi- 
cult doubtless for him to do this, because it had not then 
been settled what the Government which they served was, 
but M. Burret will not be subjected to any embarrassment 
on this head. The Republic is now the established Go- 
vernment of France, and the MrnisvEr of the InrEer1or need 
have, and indeed ougkt to have, no hesitation in making 
his subordinates understand that activity in the cause of 
the Government means activity in the cause of the Re- 
public. If he fails to make them understand this, he can 
but dismiss them later on, but it is by no means 
certain that he will fail. The Bonapartists are at least 
as much as other men under the influence of an en- 
lightened self-interest ; and though this self-interest may 
teach a Bonapartist Prefect that the Empire is ideally the 
best Government for officials to be under, it may also teach 
him that, in practice and for a particular official, the best 
Government to be under is the Government which pays his 
salary. This is the philosophy of the bird in the hand, 
and there is no reason to suppose that Bonapartists will be 
especially slow to master it. If they find that so long as 
they support the Republic their places are assured to them, 
they may perhaps calculate that a Republic which actually 
employs them is at least as good a Government as an 
Empire which might possibly replace them by followers 
who have not been quite so ready to make terms with the 
existing order of things. 


THE IRISH DEBATE. 


ee death of Mrrcne. immediately after his ostensible 
re-election for Tipperary is an event of no political 
importance. Ifthe doubts which have been raised as to the 
right of his competitor to the seat prove to be well founded, 
a second odd illustration will have been afforded of the 
confused condition of Statute-law. It lately appeared that 
an escaped Irish convict could not be punished after the 


expiration of the original term of his sentence; and now 
it is alleged that a candidate who would have been re- 
turned if his disqualified opponent had lived may possibly 
be prevented by his death from prosecuting his petition. 
The tragical end of the recent agitation will probably be 
imputed by Irish malcontents to the injustice of Parlia- 
ment and the cruelty of the Ministers; and it will be 
useless to argue on the other side that MircueL himself, 
in the last days of his life, publicly boasted of the triumph 
which he professed to have achieved, and declared that he 
had never intended to apply for admission to the House 
of Commons. There is no difficulty in gratifying the 
feeling of instinctive repugnance to speaking ill of the dead. 
MITcHEL was an eloquent speaker and writer; and he may 
perhaps have been partly influenced in the adoption of violent 
courses by his own remarkable facility in the use of strong 
language. Englishmen are perhaps not wholly impartial 
judges of the conduct and character of the professed 
enemy of their Government and nation. As one of those 
who precipitated the crazy revolt of 1848, MircHen un- 
intentionally diminished for a considerable period the 
difficulty of governing Ireland. From that time to the 
beginning of the Fenian conspiracy there was little 
open display of disaffection. His latest enterprise was 
embarrassing rather to Mr. Burt and his followers than to 
the friends of the English connexion. The advocates of 
Home Rule pursue, as Mr. Bricur lately told them, a more 
irrational course than the rebels who were represented by 
Mitcuet. When they affect loyalty to the Crown and 
friendship to England, they must be disappointed by the 
proof that a popular constituency prefer to their scheme 
undisguised separation. O’CoNnNELL, whom Mircaet de- 
nounced in his youth as a temporizing intriguer, was 
a far more formidable agitator than his successor who 
talked blatant treason. The very rabble which had the 
impudence the other day to denounce the English nation 
in Hyde Park prefers Mircuet’s sedition to Mr. Burt’s 
conventional allegiance. 


The debate on the second reading of the Irish Coercion 
Bill has been extremely uninstructive. Lord Ropert 
Montacu’s essay on the disadvantages of exceptional 
legislation had little or nothing te do with the merits of 
the question. All parties are agreed, and all parties are 
eager to publish their agreement, in holding that trial by 
jury, the Habeas Corpus Act, and other English securities 
for personal liberty are valuable elements of the Constitu- 
tion, as long as they are applied to the state of society for 
which they were contrived. When Westmeath Ribbon. 
men intimidate and murder their neighbours, it is more 
necessary to protect the peaceful part of the community 
than to secure the immunity of assassins. It is but just 
to the opponents of the Bill to assume that, if they were 
members of a Home Rule Parliament, they would enact 
and maintain the laws which are necessary for the repres- 
sion of crime. At present they have every facility for 
patriotic declamation which, as they are well assured, can 
do no harm, because a large majority is willing to under- 
take the responsibility of coercion. Lord Roserr 
Montacu himself might almost be suspected of engaging 
in a conspiracy with Mr. WHALLEY to convince the House 
that Irish murders and disorders are caused by the Roman 
Catholic clergy. Although Lord Ropert Moytacu attri- 
butes his political education to Mr. Disrar.i, he is not 
known to have been an opponent of Coercion Bills until he 
thought fit to change his religious communion; and 
indeed he voted for the very measure of which he 
now demands the repeal. In Westmeath itself reli- 
gious zeal may be equally fervent, but the evils of 
the Ribbon organization are present to the minds of 
the Roman Catholic magistrates, who unanimously concur 
with their Protestant colleagues in demanding the main- 
tenance of protective laws. One of the Irish members who 
opposed the Bill complained with much simplicity that the 
upper classes, whatever might be their religious creed, had 
separated themselves from the people, or from the agrarian 
conspirators. The Government would incur grave respon- 
sibility in rejecting the testimony and the appeals of the 
resident gentry, who are well aware that they risk their 
popularity by making themselves the champions of the 
oppressed victims of Ribbonism. The people themselves 
probably desire to be protected against intimidation and 
violence, though they have not the courage to resist. Sir 
M. Beacu quoted instances in which young and active men 
have allowed their companions to be murdered in their 
presence without any attempt to arrest the criminals. A 
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r woman refused to give information against the mur- 
derer of her sister through fear of the consequences which 
might befall herself. 

Mr. O’ReItty and the O’Conor Don called the attention 
of their more zealous countrymen to the nature of the Bill, 
which relaxes many of the existing provisions of the law, 
and which imposes no new restriction. It is not an un- 
mixed advantage that the restraints on seditious news- 
papers are to be removed. Liberty of the press is de- 
serving of all respect, but it is not altogether satisfactory 
that noisy journalists should be allowed with impunity to 
foment disaffection, and sometimes to recommend rebellion. 
Other modifications in the law may perhaps be safe, and 
therefore justifiable; but it may be doubted whether 
the majority of Westmeath farmers greatly desire 
that additional facilities should be afforded to the 
nocturnal perambulation of suspicious strangers or 
to the sale of arms. Sir M. Beracn preaches an 
orthodox constitutional doctrine when he holds out 
the hope that gradual diminution of coercive powers may 
ultimately end in the re-establishment of the ordinary law. 
Some fictions are so habitually reaffirmed that they seem 
to acquire an almost sacred character. When a Coercion 
Bill is passed or re-enacted ten years hence, Sir M. Beacu 
will probably be no longer Irish Secretary. In the remote 
future it is possible that the habit of conspiracy may at last 
die out. One of the speakers in the debate showed by 
statistical returns that agrarian offences were more rife forty 
years ago than at the present time. In forty years more 
there may perhaps be still further improvement, especially 
if the Irish politicians of that day have ceased to clamour 
for Home Rule or Repeal. Mr. Burt is in a negative sense 
a great improvement on O’ConNneLL, because his powers of 
mischief are comparatively small. The Ribbon conspiracy 
itself has probably shrunk into smaller dimensions, though 
its objects and character have undergone little change. At 
present the prospect of the general prevalence of law and 
order is not encouraging. 

Following the example of Lord Hartincton, who warmly 
supported the introduction of the Ministerial Bill, Mr. 
Dobson answered some of the objections of the Irish mem- 
bers who are almost its only opponents. It was at last 
urged as a grievance that on the first night of the debate 
no member of the Government had risen to reply to criti- 
cisms which in fact scarcely deserved an answer. Sir M. 
Beach responded to the appeal in a speech of which the 
chief defect was professed adoption of the principle that the 
burden of proof rests exclusively with the Government. It 
happens that itis impossible to communicate to Parliament 
and to the world at large all the official information on 
which the Coercion Bill is founded. It was prudent to say 
as little as possible of political disaffection which is inti- 
mately connected with agrarian disturbances. Ona former 
occasion Sir M. Beacu justly remarked that the Tipperary 
election afforded an argument against the unqualified re- 
moval of restrictions. Mr. O’Remy admitted that it might 
be proper to impede the purchase of rifles and revolvers, 
though he oddly founded his concession on the expediency 
of preventing foolish people from wasting their money on 
arms and munitions of war. It is not known whether any 
of the Home Rule members really disapprove of a Bill 
which they think themselves bound to oppose. The House 
of Commons in general wisely relies on the statement of 
the Government that the continuance of some exceptional 
legislation is necessary to secure the public peace. There 
have been times in which such measures may have given 
the Ministers of the day undue facilities for persecuting 
political opponents. There is not the smallest reason to 
fear any present danger of the kind; nor indeed do the 
opponents of the Bill even affect to apprehend any misuse 
of the powers conferred on Government. If the Irish 
gentry were more fully represented in Parliament, there 
would be little opposition to Sir M. Beacn’s proposal. The 


they expressed the sentiments of the criminal classes; yet 
honest and peaceable men suffer far less inconvenience from 


Coercion Acts than from the tyranny of local promoters of 
disorder. 


THE COUNT OF JARNAC. 


¢ er Count of Jarnac has passed away, and has left 
a gap which will not be easily filled up. We cannot 
expect to have another French Ambassador who knows 
England so well, who is so at home in English society, 


in t. dest sph f try life. 
actual members would justly resent the imputation that life 


who is so anima‘ed with the kindly ae which birth 
and kinship and long residence inspire. It so happened 
that during the few months which have elapsed since the 
Count was appointed to the London Embassy no questions 
have arisen to tax his powers as a diplomatist, or to give 
him scope for showing to what beneficial uses he could 
turn his intimate knowledge of England and Englishmen. 
It was rather by the confident anticipation entertained as 
to what he would be if tested, than by anything definite 
which he has done as a diplomatist, that he must now be 
judged. Fora quarter of a century he was shut out from 
employmentin the serviceof his country, and that wasthetime 
in which alone it was possible that he should have made any 
real mark among the men of his generation. In his younger 
days he was placed in a position of accidental distinction. 
He was left as Secretary in charge of the London Em- 
bassy at a time when great things were happening. 
He had to conduct towards their close the delicate and 
involved negotiations to which the projects for the marriage 
of Queen IsaBELLA gave rise. He had, on the one hand, 
to appreciate such differences as the substitution of 
Lord Patmerston for Lord ABERDEEN introduced into the 
English mode of dealing with the questions at issue ; 
and, on the other hand, he had to witness, and in some 
sense to share, the consequences of the bold stroke by 
which his Sovereign terminated the cordiality of the 
English alliance by clutching at the chance of a crown 
for his son. History will perhaps record that Louis 
Puiirre and M. Guizor were innocent of the worst 
charge imputed to them, and that they did not know- 
ingly sacrifice the domestic happiness of the QueEN. But 
it will also record that without the slightest shadow 
of excuse they broke a positive engagement to England. 
To represent, at a Court which can justly complain of such 
a violation of good faith, the Court which has been guilty 
of it, is a very unpleasant task, and the Count of Jarnac 
owed it to the sincere personal respect which he had 
awakened that his private friendship with the leading 
statesmen of England was not lessened. He had soon an 
opportunity of discovering that the Kine suffered even 
more in France than in England from what he had done. 
The ingenuity of his enemies popularized the notion that, 
while he truckled to Austria in Italy, and tried to impose 
on Switzerland a policy which Austria dictated, it was only 
when he could get a private advantage for his family that 
he was bold. The dwindling reputation of the Kine and 
his Prime Minister gave strength to the movement 
which terminated in the Revolution of February, 1848. 
Louis Puitirre and his family came as exiles to 
the country which a few months before he had braved 
and outwitted, and he came under circumstances so 
melancholy that some leading English statesmen were 
anxious to know whether help, secretly and delicately ex- 
tended, would not be acceptable to the Royal fugitive. 
Their generous offers were conveyed through the Count of 
Jarnac, and they could not have given a better proof of 
their sense of the high honour and nice judgment which 
they Lad found him to possess. 


The era of the Empire arrived, and the Count, as a loyal 
adherent of the Constitutional Monarchy, could find no 
home in France. Happening to be owner of a considerable 
estate in a wild part of Ireland, and attached to English 
society by marriage as well as by birth, he determined to 
devote himself to the duties of proprietorship. For twenty 
years he lived the useful, if unambitious, hfe of an Irish 
landlord, teaching his rude dependents the arts of life, in- 
troducing improved methods of cultivation, reclaiming 
wild lands, and making the good he did doubly good 
by doing it pleasantly, As the nephew of the 
Duke of Leinster he had advantages which perhaps more 


than counterbalanced the disadvantages which attach to 


every foreigner who tries to do anything considerable 


But it needed 
the union of many good qualities to win the genuine at- 
tachment and admiration which was felt in Ireland for the 
Count of Jarnac. That such a man could not bear the 
atmosphere of the Empire, and shrank from making France 
his sphere of labour and usefulness while Louis Napo.ron 
was on the throne, is one of those instructive facts which 
should be taken into account when the real character of 
the Empire is estimated. No doubt the Count of Jarnac 
might have done what the Duke of Aupirrret-Pasquier 
did during the same period, He might have lived in se- 
clusion in the country, meditated on Constitutionalism, 
and waited for better times. But he could not acccpi the 
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Empire, he could not serve under it. Its policy, its me- 
s of government, its men, were necessarily dis- 
tasteful to him. Certainly an Imperialist might have had 
something to say on the other side. Whatever the faults of 
the Empire may have been, it did not (we pass over the 
isode of the Republic) displace a good Government. The 
nstitutional aimndhey in the last years of Louis Put- 
LIPPE was, under the guidance of M. Guizor, a very poor 
affair. It was monstrously corrupt, it was mean, narrow, 
and vexatious. But men like the Count of Jarnac might 
hope to make it better, whereas they could not hope 
to make the Empire better. For them there was no 
possible harmony, no chance of honourable eg maw 
with the men who worked the strings of the Imperial 
Government. This feeling of separation in principles, 
in aims, in the standard of conduct, is as strong now 
as it ever was. Its intensity has been at the root of 
the recent remarkable changes in the French political world. 
Those frenchmen of whom the Count of Jarnac was a 
have had to choose between the Empire and the 
Republic, and they have chosen the latter. They are not 
numerous, but they are men of character, vigour, and 
standing, and their adhesion has imported perhaps its 
healthiest element into the trembling frame of the Con- 
servative Republic. 


Had the occasion arisen, all persons who are competent 
to judge are agreed that the Count of Jarnac would have 
shown that the choice of him as Ambassador here was a 
wise one. If to understand the country to which he is 
accredited is a merit in an Ambassador, the Count pos- 
sessed that merit in a remarkable degree. But it would 
be a very poor way of paying respect to the memory of 
the Count to speak of a French Ambassador in London 
being animated by good feeling towards this country as of 
something exceptional. For the last half-century one 
French Ambassador after another has done his best to 

romote a good understanding between the two nations. 

ven when M. Turers nearly risked a war with England, 
France was represented in London by M. Guizot, who, 
with all his lamentable faults of domestic policy, did much, 
and ventured much, on many occasionsto preserve peace. The 
Ambassadors of the Empire were conspicuously friendly to 
England. TheEwreror zealously maintained the English alli- 
ance, or, as Mr. Kinauake would say, traded on it; and his re- 
presentatives have faithfully reflected the policy of their 
master. If the Duke of Broaiie returns here as Am- 
bassador, he will no doubt deserve the welcome he will 
receive. He will have nothing to put him out of temper 
here, for if any one in the world is unlike a Republican 
Mayor it is Lord Dersy. All that can be said is that 
among friendly Ambassadors the Count of Jarnac was 
eminently friendly. The truth is, that the two nations 
have now so many interests in common that it is natural 
that their representatives should be friendly. There are 
many good turns which France and England can do each 
other without the service being at the moment apparent. 
One of the chief aims, for example, of the French Foreign 
Office just now is to save France from being dragged 
into the vortex of those ecclesiastical intrigues which, 
because they are chiefly directed against Germany, 
are regarded with a sort of contemptuous sympathy 
by Frenchmen. Duke Decazes has done more than 
any one else to guard his countrymen against letting 
their feelings determine their political acts, and in 
the course he has taken he has always been able to 
rely on the hearty encouragement and support of the 
English Government. England naturally wants France 
to take the course it has taken, under the prudent 
management of Duke Decazes, and the sense that he is 
working in harmony with a sincere ally cannot fail to have 
strengthened his power of action and his resolution to 
follow the dictates of true wisdom. No man could have 
been better fitted to represent and carry out the policy of 
Duke Decazes than the Count of Jarnac, but there is no 
reason to suppose that the successor of the Count of Jarnac, 
whoever he may be, will fail to tread m the path he 
followed. 


LORD ELOHO ON THE GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


ORD ELCHO’S letter to the Lorp Maror on the 
Municipal Bill was received in the Court of Common 
Council with cheers which to the reporter of the proceed- 
ings sounded ironical. The candid confession that the 


mover had neither a wish nor expectation that the Bill 
should be carried during the present Session naturally pro- 
duced both sympathy and satisfaction. Lord Etcuo’s 
profession of a hope that the amended measure would be 
considered by the Corporation unobjectionable could not 
be seriously accepted. A part of his letter was devoted to 
an unnevessary apology for the new clauses which relate to 
the election of the Lord Mayor, the Recorder, and the 
Common Serjeant. Ifthe Metropolitan Municipality were 
created, it would be wholly immaterial whether the assent 
of the Crown to the election of a Lord Mayor were formally 

iven, in accordance with ancient custom, by the Lord 

hancellor. The prerogative of a veto, which has in 
legislation been long obsolete, has become a mere fiction 
as it affects the election of the Lord Mayor. Gezorcr IV. 
approved in succession of the elections of Alderman Woop 
and Alderman Wairnmay, although both were in his esti- 
mation mischievous demagogues who had assailed both his 
person and his Crown. The Kine felt so strongly on the 
subject that he was with difficulty dissuaded from fastening 
a quarrel on Mr. Cannixc, who had, when Secretary of 
State, accepted an invitation from Wairuman to dine at 
the Guildhall. The objection to the provisions for the 
appointment of judicial officers are not, as Lord E1cuo 
supposes, directed against the right of the Crown to approve, 
but against the power of the Council to elect. No one 
wishes to deprive the respectable Corporation of the City 
of the anomalous or exceptional privileges which they have 
exercised for the public advantage under a serious sense of 
responsibility ; but if they had not enjoyed an ancient right 
of electing the Recorder and the Common Serjeant, the 
nomination would, as in all similar cases, be reserved to 
the Crown. It would be highly improper that such a func- 
tion should be vested in a Council elected by some hundreds 
of thousands of ratepayers. The principle indeed of cumu- 
lative voting has, with the levity which distinguishes 
the promoters, been introduced into the Bill in its 
latest edition; but any powers which are given to a 
Council which may include representatives of the middle 
class are likely hereafter to survive the inevitable transfer 
of the right of election to the numerical majority. If the 
Manicipal Corporation Act is to be extended to London, 
there is no reason why an exception should be made in 
favour of the metropolis to the general rule of the appoint- 
ment of judges by the Crown. 


Lord Etcno remarks, with unaffected gravity, that “on 
“* one point only did the Bill as originally drafted appear 
“ open to objection on the part of the City Corporation, 
“ namely, as regards the clause by which the City property 
“ was to become the property of the new Municipality ” 
Corporations or private persons are undoubtedly likely to 
object to the arbitrary transfer of the whole or nineteen- 
twentieths of their property from themselves to their 
neighbours. Less candid than Lord Excuo, Swirt was at 
a loss to understand how he could be accused of inhumanity 
because he merely proposed to relieve Irish distress by, the 
use of babies as food. A less single-minded projector 
a understands the objection of owners of property to 
legislative spoliation. Lord Excuo is willing to conciliate 
a ac ga 086 which he had apparently not shared or antici- 
pated when, in the course of the autumn, he introduced the 
deputation to the Home Secretary. Mr. Beat, from whom 
Lord Etcuo received his instructions, perfectly understood 
his own intention of expropriating the Corporation estates ; 
but he has apparently since recognized the expediency of 
postponing a startling and difficult operation. Lord Eucuo 
“ individually holds strongly to the opinion that corporate 
“ property should not be taken possession of or diverted 
“ from its proper uses without the consent of its represen- 
“ tative owners.” Parliament, the Court of Chancery, and 
the general community go further than Lord Excuo, and 
hold that property ought not to be diverted from its proper 
uses even with the consent of trustees. It is strange that 
a scrupulous devotee of the rights of property should have 
undertaken to introduce a Bill which summarily transferred 
a large property to an entirely new body of owners. Lord 
Excuo has, as he says, induced Mr. Beat and the rest to 
give the City “an effective veto, should it choose to exer- 
“ cise it, on the expenditure of its funds beyond the limits 
“ of the City boundary.” As the choice of the City is not 
doubtful, it seems invidious to convert its undisputed 
ownership into a right of veto. An Act of Parliament 
providing that the estate of A should become the property 
of B, subject to a right of veto by A, would be at the same 
time nugatory and perplexing. Lord Excuo’s reference to 
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the original provision and the amendment as mere matters 
of detatl was perhaps one of the es in his letter 
which were received with ironical cheers by the Common 
Council. 

The clause in its later shape is still described in the 
marginal note as “Transfer of property to Municipality of 
“ London ”; nor is it altered in form, except by the addi- 
tion of a proviso that “the Municipality of Loudon shall 
“ not, without having first obtained the assent of the Deputy 
“ Mayor and Aldermen of the municipal district. comprising 
“the City of London, expend any property or revenue 
“ which by charter, custom, or otherwise is at the passing of 
“this Act appropriated for or applied to the Municipal 
“ Government of the City of London other (sic) than for 
“ the benefit of the municipal district comprising the City 
“of London.” It is perhaps scarcely to be apprehended 
that the municipal representatives of the City, hereafter to 
be called the municipal district comprising the City, should 
sofar violate their duty as to surrender the property of which 
they are to be constituted the guardians; but Parliament 
will never approve the monstrous proposal that a few 
Aldermen should have power to alienate bor ever the great 
estates which are now vested in the Corporation. Lord 
Excuo is mistaken when he assumes that he has reserved 
to the City a right of veto on the transfer of its corporate 
property. Mr. Brat and the draftsman have given, not 
to the City, but to the Aldermen of the district, a 
power of malfeasance which was never before vested in 
any set of municipal representatives. Even if the clause 
were amended by the introduction of additional safe- 
guards, its object would be equally obvious and objection- 
able. Tke promoters of the Bill, whose hopes were at one 
time inflated by the applause of thoughtless newspaper 
writers, have since discovered that the whole of their 

urpose can only be accomplished by degrees. As a cumu- 

lative vote would prepare the way for simple household 
suffrage, so an enactment that the property of the City 
shall be transferred to the Municipality, limited by a 
proviso that it shall not be transferred without the consent 
of certain Aldermen, would be hereafter quoted as an 
interpretation of the policy of Parliament, which had 
nevertheless been with the aid of the proviso temporarily 
baffled by the selfishness of a single municipal district. 

The Common Council received, according to the report, 
with enthusiasm Lord Excuo’s expression of a hope that 
he may elicit such an expression of opinion by the House 
of Commons as will incline the Government to take up 
the subject in a future Session. The members of the 
Common Council probably believe that the opinion which 
may be expressed will not encourage amateur projectors 
hereafter to deal hastily with great questions and to menace 
the security of corporate property. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works, though it has no estates to lose, has by 
a unanimous vote disapproved of the Bill. As the mover 
of the Resolution observed, with the apparent assent of 
his colleagues, the formation of one municipal Govern- 
ment. for a population of four millions is undesirable 
and impracticable. The House of Commons will cer- 
tainly not be inclined to establish a gigantic popular 
municipality by the frivolous little argument that the 
wards of Bishopsgate Withoat and Farringdon Without 
must once, as their names imply, have been outside the 
City. A small annexation may be assimilated, as France 
has included Savoy within its frontiers, or as Germany 
has taken the less digestible morsel of Alsace. The pro- 
cess would have had some analogy to Lord Excuo’s pro- 
posal if Savoy had been required to annex France, with 
an assurance that its own independence would not be affected 
by theunion. It is probable that, when Lord Excuo introduces 
his Bill, some members will take the opportunity of uttering 
commonplaces about the need of municipal government in 
London ; but few will be found to approve of the particular 
scheme in which the nominal proposer appears to have little 
faith. The Government will scarcely be so wanting in pru- 
dence as to pledge itself to indefinite legislation. Itsometimes 
happens that the expediency of an object is most effectually 
tested by an examination of the different methods by 
which it may be attained. A great many plans for the 
municipal incorporation of London have been rejected, and 
another step in the exhaustive process will have been taken 
when Mr. Beat and his Bill have been eliminated in turn. 
Only a definite scheme is worth discussing; and if all de- 
tailed measures are objectionable, it would seem a fair 
inference that the metropolis should dispense with govern- 
ment by a single Corporation. It is fortunate that the 


existence of the powerful City Corporation affords a 
security against the careless trial of a dangerous ex- 
periment. 


MR. PLIMSOLL AND THE BOARD OF TRADE. 


M*® PLIMSOLL ringing up the Board of Trade in 
the middle of the night would be a fine subject for 
a great historical picture, and his admirers could scarcely 
select a more appropriate form for a testimonial. It is true 
that only a porter and night-watchman are actually to be 
found upon the premises at night, but strict historical 
accuracy might be waived a little, and the Presipent of the 
Boarp represented in his nightcap rubbing his eyes at a 
window, while his drowsy subordinates are trying to strike 
a light. Nothing could be more characteristic of the pecu- 
liar genius which Mr. Piimsott has brought to the dis- 
charge of his self-imposed task than the extremely practical 
course on which he bas now entered. He has discovered 
the futility of Parliamentary questions. To tackle the 
Minister in the House is to fight with a shadow. A cut- 
and-dry answer is ready to every inquiry, and meanwhile 
nothing, or almost nothing, is done. Tired of parleying 
with the figure-head, Mr. Pimsott has made a dash at the 
crew, and it would appear that, if he perseveres in his dis- 
cipline, they have a prospect of being most uncomfortably 
awakened to a sense of their responsibilities. The other 
night Mr. PiimsoLt received a telegram announcing that 
the International, laden with telegrapi cable, was about to 
start in a dangerous condition, and he hurried to Whitehall! 
to get the address of the Marine Secretary, whom after 
some difficulty he found in a remote suburb. He had 
persuaded the porter to go with him, and the porter also 
carried three telegrams which had come the same night, 
and which he thought he might as well deliver while he 
was about it. The Marie Secrerary was duly roused, 
and at once admitted the urgency of the messages by 


-writing out telegrams to stop the various ships as to which 


warning was given. Sir C. Apper.sy has since stated in 
the House of Commons that the International was imme- 
diately stopped, and lightened after a searching survey, 
and that in the other three cases two ships were detained 
aud lightened, but the third had already got away before 
the order to stop her arrived. It is proLable that, if Mr. 
P.rmsot had not sacrificed his night’s rest and knocked 
up the Marine Srcrerary at three o’clock in the morning, 
the other vessels which had been denounced as dangerous 
would also have escaped. It is known at least that this 
actually happened im the case of the Thornaby, which 
sunk a fortnight ago with twenty-nine men, all of whom 
were drowned. The officer of the Board of Trade at Cardiff, 
who reported the vessel, wrote a letter instead of telegraph- 
ing, and the delay was fatal to the unfortunate crew. 


These incidents would seem to show in a very impres- 
sive manner that, if the system of watching suspicious 
vessels which has been introduced is to be effectually 
carried out, arrangements must be made for getting ships 
stopped as quickly as possible. It is not a sufficient answer 
to say, in stiff official language, as Sir C. Appertey did on 
the first night on which he was questwned, that it is not 
advisable that a staff of officers qualified to act immediately 
at their own discretion on the receipt of telegrams should 
be kept all night at Whitehall on the chance of an emer- 
gency. We have here a case in point in which no fewer 
than four ships, and many lives, were exposed to imminent 
peril, which was only averted because a spirited member 
of Parliament took the trouble to rout the Marine Secre- 
TARY out of his blankets. No staff of officers, but only a 
single officer, was required; and it is conceivable that, if 
that officer had been at Whitehall instead of in a distant 
suburb, the ship which got off would have been detained 
and made safe with the rest. When Sir C. Apper.ey re- 
marks, with solemn obstructiveness, that so serious a step as 
stopping a ship cannot generally be taken on the strength 
of a mere telegram, he must have forgotten that in this 
very instance the Marmve Sscreraky had no difficulty in 
taking the serious step of giving orders offliand to stop, 
not one, but four vessels, all of which orders appear to have 
been perfectly justified. It is well known, of course, that 
it is part of a sacred system that official hours should range 
unalterably from ten or eleven o’clock in the morning till 
four in the afternoon. During these hours official people 
are enough to give a moderate amount of personal 
attention to the affairs of the rest of the world; but if the 
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rest of the world wants anything done at any other 
time, it must take the consequences, since official persons 
cannot possibly attend to anything except their own pri- 
vate affairs in the hallowed interval. In a general way no 
doubt this principle may be submitted to; but when it 
comes to be a matter of life and death, it may be 
thought that even Civil Servants should yield a little. 
It may perhaps be too much to expect that the 
Marive Secretary himself should never quit White- 
hall; but we fancy that even now when he takes a 
holiday there is no difficulty in finding somebody to fill 
his place. It can hardly be said that there is only one man 
in the whole country who can possibly be entrusted with 
authority to stop a ship which is reported by a responsible 
local officer to be very likely to sink if it goes to sea. 
There must of course necessarily be a risk of error in all 
such cases, whether the question is decided at noon or at 
midnight, but then a great public department ought to be 
prepared to run some risks. After all, stopping a ship is 
not invariably a matter of very serious consequence ; and in 
any case if the law is strictly and promptly enforced the 
necessity for putting it in operation may be expected to 
diminish through the good sense of the shipowners them- 
selves. It is satisfactory to know that a superior class of 
Superintendents is about to be appointed at the principal 
ports, who will be authorized to act on their own responsi- 
bility without referring to the Board in London; but in 
the meantime some arrangement ought undoubtedly to be 
made to prevent ships being lost by an unnecessary delay 
in stopping them. 

To some persons this may seem rather a small question, 
and it may be thought that it is too much to expect that 
the State shonld exercise a literally sleepless vigilance in 
regard to doubtful or dangerous vessels. But it is really 
not a small question, but a very serious one; for it goes to 
the very root of an important preventive system upon 
which the preservation of a vast number of lives depends. 
It is not to be supposed, of course, that the arrival of 
pressing telegrams at the Board of Trade is of nightly 
occurrence. Still there are times when they do come, and 
there should certainly be some one to see to them. If it 
were once known that the Board of Trade was ca- 
pable of action only during a small part of the day, 
the sort of shipowners who are in the habit of 
sending out unsafe vessels would not fail to take 
advantage of it, and endeavour to give the Board 
the slip during the hours when it is napping. Moreover, 
this is one of the tests by which the earnestness and sin- 
cerity of the Government in carrying out its powers against 
unseaworthy ships will be gauged by the country. There 
has always been some suspicion on this point, and we 
must say not without foundation ; and when it is seen that 
the officials refuse to put themselves about in any way in 
order to give the Act a fair chance, the suspicion will be 
confirmed. It may perhaps be doubted whether the 
Presipent of the Boarp of Trane is sufficiently aware of 
the very strong hold which this subject has taken on public 
opinion. There has been a good deal of wild, extravagant 
talk, which has been easily answered ; but behind this there 
is a deep popular conviction, based on indisputable facts, 
that a resolute effort ought to be made to put a stop to 
those shocking scandals which are admitted by the Royal 
Commission, and even by the Board of Trade itself; and 
nothing could be more damaging to the Government at 
the next elections than to be exposed to the charge 
that it has been trifling and shuffling with a grave 
question in which the lives of working-men are at 
stake. If the new Bill with regard to the merchant 
navy was not very satisfactory in the form in which it was 
originally presented, the changes which it is understood 
the Government intends to make in it are certainly not re- 
assuring. An important feature of the Bill was the with- 
drawal of the limited liability which the shipowner, alone 
among all classes of the community, enjoys in regard to any 
damage caused by his own or his servants’ negligent use of 
his property. It was proposed that his responsibility in 
this respect should hereafter be made unlimited where loss 
of life or personal injury is caused by a ship being know- 
ingly sent out in an unseaworthy condition ; and though 
the monstrons siggestion at the end of a clause that the 
deliberate despatch of an unseaworthy ship might possibly 
be “reasonable and unavoidable” deprived it of much of 
its value, still the recognition of the principle was in itself 
a step. It is now said that, in deference to the opposition 
of shipowners, this clause is to be amended by the con- 


tinuance of the old scale of compensation. What is really 
wanted to make the measure efficient is a sharper applica- 
tion of the criminal law. Mr. StepHenson, the late Secre- 
tary at Lioyp’s, remarked in a recent letter that a crime 
which, if perpetrated on land, would lead to penal servi- 
tude, can be, and is, committed at sea with impunity. It 
is true that such things are not done by shipowners gene- 
rally; but that is the more reason why a special effort 
should be made to lay hold of the offending minority, so 
that respectable owners may be spared the disgrace and 
embarrassment which at present surround the trade. 


LESSONS OF THE BENGAL FAMINE. 


hae valuable lessons derived from the Report of 
the Indian Government upon the famine in Bengal 
deserve careful analysis. As yet, however, we are only 
in possession of the summary of them given by the 
Calcutta Correspondent of the Times. It is a striking 
tribute to the completeness of preparations which were 
long denounced as ludicrously inadequate to the need, that 
Lord Nortusroox is chiefly anxious to explain how it came 
to pass that these preparations proved to be in excess of the 
demands actually made on them. It would be a profitable 
study to compare this Report with the prophecies and 
warnings of the Times during the autumn of 1873. Its 
conductors refused to believe that the Viceroy could know 
the real condition of the distressed districts as well as 
a newspaper Correspondent. They insisted that he 
under-estimated the danger, that he over-estimated the 
extent of his own preparations to meet it, and that 
nothing could save India from a terrible disaster, 
and England from a terrible disgrace, except the adop- 
tion of the stronger measures which they were prepared 
to specify. One of these stronger measures they 
cling to even now. “We disputed,” they say, “some 
“ measures of his policy, and we still dispute them.” It 
was only “ exceptional and unforeseen circumstances ” that 
“ confirmed the policy of buying grain in Burmah and of 
“ allowing a drain from Bengal.” The contradiction to 
this theory of exceptional and unforeseen circumstances is 
indicated a few sentences further. ‘Nothing was more 
“ curious,” says the Times, “than to see grain boats or 
“ trains going up and down the rivers, especially the Ganges, 
‘‘ at the same time, some carrying Government rice to feed 
“the poor, and some carrying away rice for sale at ports 
“ not within the famine districts. The quick instincts of 
“the Indian merchants had scented a famine.” If the 
boats going up the Ganges had been exclusively laden with 
Government rice, it would rather have shown that the 
Indian merchants had failed to scent a famine. But the 
truth is that boats and trains were carrying in all direc- 
tions grain belonging to private traders. If the preparations 
of the Government had been far more extensive than they 
were, they would have fallen short of the demand, sup- 
posing that private trade had been suppressed. The grain 
trade is the one great trade of India, and it was to this 
that the Government mainly looked to supply food to 
those who were able to pay for it. The purchases of rice 
on behalf of the Government had reference primarily to a 
different class of persons—those who, in presence of the 
combined misfortunes of a cessation of work and of an im- 
mense rise of prices, were not able to pay for food. 

To supply the rice wanted for gratuitous distribution and 
for sale to the labourers on the relief works the Government 
had recourse to British Burmah and the North-West pro- 
vinces. Its objects in doing this were two. First, and 
mainly, it desired not to derange the grain trade in Bengal. 
Next, it desired to buy rice in a cheaper though a more distant 
market. The prohibition of export from Bengal would have 
interfered with the first of these objects ; the purchase of rice 
on Government account in Bengal itself, which was suggested 
as a less violent means of attaining the same end, would 
have interfered with the second. The native dealers have 
a profound belief in the omnipotence of the Government; 
and if they had seen any reason to think that the Govern- 
ment meant to enter into direct competition with them, they 
would have shut up their stores, or at all events added no 
more to their contents. It was to avoid giving them this 
impression that Lord Norrnprook concealed the full 
extent of his preparations. He did not wish the grain 
merchants to imagine that he meant to take the work out 
of their hands. The prohibition of export would have 
been tantamount to a proclamation that all the ordinary 
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‘laws of trade were suspended. It may be contended, 


perhaps, that it would only have been an intimation that 
the area of trade had been narrowed by circum- 
stances, and that, instead of selling to buyers outside 
Bengal, the dealers must for the time content them- 
selves with selling to buyers inside Bengal. But the 
imagination of the native dealers would not have stopped 
at this point, and moreover they would naturally have 
reasoned that, if the Government meant them to infer no 


‘more than this, it would have trusted to the ordinary in- 


fluence of the rise in price produced by the prospect of 
famine. If they were forbidden to send rice out of Bengal, 
it must be on the assumption that it would still pay them 
better to send it out than to sell it at home, and from this 
they would have concluded that, in spite of its protesta- 
tions, the Government did mean either to fix a maximum 
price or to undersell them. From either of these opinions 
the consequences which it was so essential to avoid would 
have followed as a matter of course. If, on the other hand, 
the Government had bought all the rice it wanted in 
Bengal, the dealers would still have exaggerated the extent 
to which it meant to interfere with them, and the local trade 
in Bengal would inevitably have grown languid. Noassur- 
ances on the part of the authorities that their purchases were 
meant to feed those who had not the money to buy food for 
themselves would have convinced the dealers that they might 
safely count upon continuing to supply all who could afford 
to pay the price asked. There would have been an actual 
dearth of food for rich as well as poor early in the famine, 
and to meet this the Government stores would have been 
utterly insufficient. Besides this, the price which the Go- 
vernment would have had to pay for its purchases would 
have been higher than that actually paid, partly because 
the dealers would have raised their terms with the know- 
ledge that if they were refused they could still fall back 
upon exportation, and partly because the quality of the 
Bengal rice is very much better than the quality of the 
Burmese rice. Fears were even expressed that the Benga- 
lees would be unable to eat this imported grain; but as 
these turned out to be quite groundless, the difference in 
the quality was so much saved on the Government outlay. 


The margin allowed by the Viceroy in calculating the 
amount of rice to be bought proved to be a little over one- 
fifth. The purchases amounted to 479,696 tons, and a 
surplus of about 100,000 tons remained after the relief 
operations had been suspended. “ For this excess,” says 
the Times’ Correspondent, “ the Government of India 
“accepts the responsibility, urging that the vastness of 
“ the population to be dealt with, and the necessity of being 
“prepared to meet uncertain contingencies, rendered it 
“ prudent to lay in large supplies.” It is hardly to be 
conceived that the validity of this plea will be disputed. 
The Government of India had no previous experience by 
which to regulate its action, for the only parallel within 
living memory was the Orissa famine, in which the efforts 
of the Government to deal with the calamity had com- 
pletely failed. The first thing, therefore, which Lord 
Nortusrook had to consider was how to provide against a 
recurrence of this failure, and under the influence of this 
feeling he naturally and rightly made large additions to 
every estimate submitted to him. If there had been no sur- 
plus rice remaining, it would only have gone to show that his 
provision had been based ona minimum instead of on amaxi- 
mum estimate of the quantity required; and underthecircum- 
stances this would have been very much less to his credit 
than the fact that, as the result has proved, he had good 
ground for declaring himself fully satisfied with his pre- 
parations. The only contradictory testimony as regards 
the severity of the famine comes from Sir Joun Srracuey, 
and even this is not really contradictory, inasmuch as it 
relates toa different part of India. Sir Joun Srracuey 
says that in the North-West Provinces there was no distress 
that deserved to be called famine. The labourers on the 
relief works were numerous so long as the work was highly 
paid, but when the wages were cut down to a subsistence 
allowance, and a full day’s labour was insisted on, the 
workmen discovered that they could do better for them- 
selves elsewhere. Nothing of this kind came within the 
observation of Sir Tempte, and upon the condi- 
tion of Bengal the evidence of the Lizurenayt-GoveRnor is 
more to the purpose than the evidence of the Lizvrenanr- 
GoveRNOR of the North-West Provinces as to the condition 
of a district which greatly differs from Bengal. As regards 
the immediate conflict with the famine the Government 
of India has just reason to be proud of its victory. It 


is to be hoped that it will be equally successful in the 
more difficult work of guarding against the need of such 
conflicts in the future. 


VICISSITUDES OF RITUAL. 


6 tapes poet Daniel complained in his day of the extremes and 

vicissitudes to which religion in all external matters was 

subjected. “Sacred Religion, mother of form and fear!” At 

one time she sits gorgeously decked and is made to wear —> 

vestures ; at another she is left “all plain, all quite thread _ 
Thou must have all within and nought without. 


Yet, if we look into the subject, we shall find that a feeling for ritual 
has never been entirely suppressed ; there have always existed ideas 
of duty as to the mode of service apart from its matter; the eye 
and the ear always have demarded to share with the intellect 
the pleasures and solemnities of devotion. Every period has found 
some method of gratifying this demand, and has had its critics 
and censors when it was not satisfied. There have been times 
when elocution had the weight and responsibility of satisfying 
these requirements all to itself; when ritual (that is, solemnly 
ceremonious) reading—reading distinguished by certain sacred 
peculiarities of pronunciation—was considered fully equal to the 
task of keeping a congregation’s religious emotions up to a devout 
pitch, especially when this delivery was supported by an “ expres- 
sive voice, decent behaviour, and comely erection of body.” The 
Dissenters yielded to the same influences. Their awkward emphasis 
was criticized indeed—their sudden jumps of voice from low to 
high ; but their aim was the same, and the charm of correctness 
when it happened to come in their way told upon them with the 
same exciting and stimulating force. ‘“ I once mentioned,” says 
Dr. Johnson, “ the reputation which Mr. Foster had gained by his 
hag 4 delivery to my friend Dr. Hawksworth, who told me that 
in the art of pronunciation he was far inferior to Dr. Watts. The 
correctness of his pronunciation and the elegance of his diction 
are said to have contributed to his uncommon popularity as a 
preacher.” It was on these points that all sides were alike 
vigilant. Dr. Watts wrote a book to impress on his readers such 

oints as that Sarah was not to be pronounced Sarey, nor Esther 

astur, nor St. Paul’s Church Poles's. The Essayists were 
busy on their side against the inroad of slovenliness threatened by 
the tribe of young ‘‘Sophisters,” who said “ absolves ” instead of 
“ absolveth,” and who were caricatured as sliding over the prayer 
for the Royal Family with glib familiarity—endue’um, enrich’um, 
prosper’um, and bring’um. Cowper, = of forms, took a 
contrary side; he is as severe on fine readi 


ng as he would be in these 

days on a procession—the reading which 
gives to prayer 
The adagio and andante it demands. 

Certain traditions of ecclesiastical reading lingered long into this 
century ; for instance, coudd, would, and should, all having the / 
fully pronounced, shou/d, would, &c. The last relic of sacred 
emphasis lingers in the ed—the last syllable of the participle 
—always accented by the older generation. 

It was through the medium of fine reading that a good deal of 
emotional evanescent piety vented itself. A mn who in other 
respects did little credit to his cloth, as the phrase then was, was 
regarded indulgently, and regarded himself in the same favourable 
light, if, like the Rev. Ozias Linley, commemorated by Mr. Sinclair, 
he delighted to expatiate on the beauty of the Book of Common 
Prayer, if he repeated verses in the Te Deum “ with a solemnity 
Kemble might have envied,” and could periodically break down in 
the reading of the Lessons as some particularly sounding or 
touching passage came round in its course. Such emotions—and 
they always exist—work themselves out in other ways with us. No 
voice falters over the Lessons now; or at least we may be sure it is 
avery old one. Such effects require a chord of sympathy between 
reader and hearer which only existed in a former generation. 
We have heard of a rector of a town parish so celebrated for 
his voice and delivery that the more serious commercial travellers 
used to e their circuits so as to spend Sunday within the 
sound of these good gifts, for the avowed purpose, indeed, of 
hearing Dr. So and So read the Commandments; more especially 
of listening for the grand roll of that ‘“‘ Remember” which ushers 
in the Fourth, and of thrilling under the reverberations which 
echoed through the vaulted roof. 

Perhaps pews were a necessary accompaniment of iine reading. 
There was a time when they had their ceremonial aspect. Swift, 
among the inconveniences of rude country life, reckons a church 
without pews. Crabbe notes the retirement of the pew as an 
adjunct of devotion :— 

We in comfort prayed ; 

Then none molested in the crimson pew 

The worthy ladies whom the vicar ioe. 
But the true ritual alliance in their case was with a particular 
school of popular preaching. 

The attitude and stare, 
And start theatric practised at the glass, 

could only be appreciated by a select, and, we may add, com- 
fortable audience. The preacher who introduced his sermon 


by the Lord’s Prayer, repeated with so original and strikin g 
an emphasis that “ you would not know it was the Lord 
This 


Prayer,’ addressed himself to pews full of ladies, 
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natural alliance between a certain school of eloquence on the 
one side and an appropriate attitude and condition of body in 
the hearer has always provoked a touch of cynicism where sym- 
pathy was wanting. We came the other day upon an illustration 
at once of our theme and of this temper, in an incident that hap- 
pened some half-century ago in a town in Yorkshire, newly 
stirred to its depths by a popular preacher occupying the parish 
foe om for a time. The extraordinary sensation caused by his 
tile and florid eloquence encouraged him to higher and 
higher flights of fancy, still daily self-surpassed, till one Sunday he 
introduced his text with the following succession of tropes :—“ If 
all the ocean were ink, and all the forests pens, and all the men and 
women writers, and there was a scroll to reach from sky to sky, 
from eternity to eternity, it would not contain all that might be 
said on this text.” A few days afterwards a pew in the parish church 
was to be sold x auction; and the auctioneer with dry gravity 
began :—“ If all the ocean were ink, and all the forests pens, and all 
the men and women writers, anda scroll was to reach from sky to 
sky, it could not contain all the advantages of the pew I now offer 
for competition; among which the greatest is the opportunity it 
affords of listening to the chaplain of Lord Blank, who has left 
more brilliant scenes for the sake of converting us heathen. There 
is one convert already ”—seeing a Quaker stand up to bid. “ What, 
only 9/. for Lord Blank’s chaplain?” The joke, the narrative goes 
on to inform us, was taken extremely well by the gentlemen 
t, but so ill by the object of it that he was never seen again 

in that pulpit. 

But prominent above all in the ritual of those days was the parish 
elerk, who may be said never to have failed in realizing his ceremonial 
character. What a sense of responsibility wasthere! Nor could 
he ever lay it aside and subside into common life. He represented 
Church and State; he personated the congregation; he gave out 
the rates, proclaimed confirmations, responded for all, chose the 
Psalms, and set the tunes; and was, besides all this, the parson’s 
privy councillor; and all these parts he played with a will, a 
visible anxiety to be equal to his position, to sustain the dignity 
of the Establishment in his own person. So long as all these offices 
centred in himself there could be no stouter ritualist; he em- 
bodied the principle, he kept the flame from dying out. No 
wonder that a little arrogance crept in. We are told that the 
first selection of Psalms was compiled to check the insolence of 
clerks. They might now and then have peculiar notions of what 
suits a mixed congregation; but one thing may be said of a past 
institution, that so long as clerks called on the congregation to sing 
to the Praise and Glory of God, that object was at least the thing 
aimed at in the verse they chose. We have discontinued the form 
now, and with the form the subject of our vocal service is changed. 
No one can say that praise is the design of our more popular hymns 
in these days. 

We have forgotten to enumerate in the clerk's multiform services 
and offices that of decorator. It was on this point that the passage of 
arms took place between Mrs. Jenny Simper and Francis Sternhold, 
so touchingly commemorated in the Spectator. She brings her 
complaint, as some of us might do, of over-decorating, intro- 
ducing herself as a young woman with her fortune to make, “ for 
which reason I come constantly to church to hear Divine Service ”; 
but the clerk” (we condense her narrative), “who was once a 

er, has quite spoiled my prospect. The church loolis 
ike a greenhouse, the aisle is a pr! shady walk, the pews are 
so many arbours; and, above all, Sir Anthony’s pew is so well 
hedged that all my batteries have no effect. Iam obliged to shoot 
at random among the boughs, without taking any manner of 
aim.” To this the indignant official replies that it is true he is 
a gardener, but he has not been prompted by love of his art, but 
by a particular spleen against Mrs. Simper, whose airs bid fair 
to neutralize all his honest care in the disposition of the greens. 
“T had one day set the Hundredth Psalm, and was singing the first 
line in order to put the congregation into the tune, when she 
eurtseyed to Sir Anthony in so affected a manner that the indigna- 
tion I conceived made me forget myself so far as from the tune of 
that psalm to wander into Southwell tune, and from thence into 
Windsor tune, still unable to recover myself, until I had, with 
the utmost confusion, set a new one.” All this was very sad, but 
at least it was the Hundredth Psalm when the right tune was hit 
upon at last; now it is transmuted into “ Hymn 136.” 

But the Sternholds are all routed, their reign is over, having 
succumbed to the fate of all institutions which, through thinking 
themselves indispensable, become intolerable. Happily the ladies 
behave themselves better now. Certainly square pews—not to 

of their outrage on ecclesiastical propriety—lent them- 
selves to the impulses of giddiness, and especially to that ex- 
uberant sense of the ludicrous which is roused in some 
minds by mere unfitness of time and place. But also we 
may be sure that Mrs. Simper would nowadays be by no 
means such an enemy to decorations as we find her in this 
controversy ; or rather she would have zealously offered herself tor 
the service, and probably have succeeded in securing the con- 
tributions and personal aid of Sir Anthony in the cause. The 
clerks had to be put down with a strong hand; but sometimes the 
parson of this day may wish the order back again, with his too 
constant opportunities of comparing the tyranny of one man with 
the tyranny of an innumerable white-robed voluntary choir. The 
rivalries of church with church, and of decorations with decora- 
tions—where the emulation is keen, and the opportunities for com- 
parison easy, and Covent Garden at hand—surely call for some 


lesson on moderation, and sometimes tempt him to wish for liberty 
to re-issue that proclamation which once sounded at the command 
of Moses through the camp of Israel :—“ Let neither man nor 
woman make more work for the offering of the sanctuary ”—“ for 
the stuff they had was sufficient and too much,” 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT-RACE. 
ors are some disadvantages incident to glory. This remark 


has been made by previous moralists; but we do not at the 
present moment remember any one who has hit upon one particular 
inconvenience illustrated by the recent University Boat-race. The 
disadvantage indeed of which we are thinking is not properly to 
be set down to glory in general, but to premature glory. Amongst 
the most delightful of all sensations must be that which was en- 
joyed by Byron when he woke one morning and found himself 
famous. To be one day a commonplace person, known chiefly by 
a failure ridiculed by the ablest critics, and to be next day the 
author of a poem which thrills the whole world and sets critics at 
defiance, is a pleasure such as can come to very few men in the 
whole history of the world, and which may well throw even a 
strong mind off its balance. If Byron had attained a certain 
degree of celebrity at an earlier period, if all his performances had 
been carefully noted and the expectation of the public been con- 
stantly on the strain, the crowning pleasure would have been dis- 
counted, or perhaps entirely destroyed. It is delightful in a 
Turkish bath to make a sudden transition from great heat to re- 
freshing coolness; but if the temperature were changed by im- 
perceptible degrees the whole process would probably be uncomfort- 
able. When, as was the case a few years ago, the University 
crews emerged from academical retirement to find themselves the 
observed of all observers on the Thames, they could enjoy some- 
thing of the Byronic shock of sudden celebrity. But now their 
glory has become too great. Reporters have an eye upon them 
from the very earliest period. Attentive readers of sporting litera- 
ture have apparently been speculating since last November upon the 
chances that Smith of Trinity or Jones of Christchurch will get out 
of that mischievous habit of ieathering under water which spoilt his 
early form. Loyal subjects a few years ago could hardly follow the 
symptoms of the Prince of Wales’s illness with greater anxiety than 
that with which a little knot of enthusiasts have traced the gradual 
process by which one lad has been cured of his pernicious habit 
ot rowing across the boat, and another has been taught to straighten 
his arms at the beginning of the stroke. However flattering 
this sympathy may be, it rather spoils the final interest. We knew 
all about last Saturday's race before it was rowed. The merits and 
the faults of every oarsman had been criticized as closely as a 
disputed passage in Shakspeare. The pace of each boat was cal- 
culated as carefully as astronomers are calculating the precise 
itions of Venus and the sun. Unluckily meteorology lags 
hind the science of rowing ; and therefore it was necessary to 
allow for a certain margin of error due to the caprice of winds 
and waves on the decisiveday. Yet nothing but the stern sense of 
duty characteristic of their profession could have induced reporters 
to incur the discomfort of attendance upon the actual race, when 
they would have been perfectly well able to describe its minutest 
features by simply substituting the preterite for the future in the 
prophetic accounts of the performance. The race is not so much 
a new experiment as a repetition in public of a programme already 
settled in private, and is as certain to fulfil the prescribed terms as 
an experiment of Professor Tyndall's to work satisfactorily at the 
Royal Institution. We must, indeed, confess that on some pre- 
vious occasions critics of rowing have shown themselves to be not 
quite free from human fallibility. We fancy that we could even 
prove that one or two of those who dwelt most emphatically upon 
the striking fulfilment of their predictions by the present race have 
by some unlucky chance succeeded in going wrong in almost 
every previous race for the last seven or eight years. We must 
make certain allowances in the case of gentlemen whose profession 
it is to deal in future events. Futurity isa very ticklish subject, and 
perhaps, if everything could be impartially examined, we ought 
to blame the crews for not obeying the prophets rather than the 
prophets for their venial errors. the present occasion there 
were no errors; a fact which may perhaps be explained by the 
circumstance that there was no possible excuse for errors. It was 
uite clear that the Oxford crew went distinctly faster than the 
Gambridge erew under all conditions of wind and weather ; and, 
this being so, it was a mere question in the rule of three to say 
which would precede the other in arriving at Mortlake, and by how 
much, 

The result is that there is absolutely nothing whatever to say 
about the race itself. There was no interest from first to last, as 
everybody could see that the temporary advantage of Cambridge 
at the start was doomed to be temporary. The accident which hap- 
pened to their boat can, at most, have only added a length or 
two to their distance from the winners. Nor do we feel inclined 
to diseuss the questions which have been so fully investigated by 
some of our contemporaries, as to the proper construction of 
sliding-seats, the distance at which a man should be placed from 
his work, and the various minutie of criticism upon the 
merits of each particular oarsman. Rather let us congratu- 
late the eighteen gentlemen concerned upon the fame which the 
have acquired. Though it has not the adveutitions charm of pn 
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denness, it is yet delicious in its way. What other fame can fairly 
be compared to it? There are pleasures about literary or rae | 
or political glory, but the pleasure is not unmixed or unequiv 
Hume thought that the 
first ball” might be eq 
orator. There is a 


ure of a “young miss going to her 
to the pleasure of the most successful 
deal to be said for his opinion, but even 


the y tmaiss t —— young master who is first putting 
on his raiment of apa lue. For, in the first place, there is 
no mistake about his excellence. Athletic power is a thing mea- 


surable, demonstrable, and certain. Of all titles to fame the most 
—_ is that of a man who can lift from the floor a greater 
weight than his neighbours. The superior strength of his muscles 
is as plainly demonstrated as the most indisputable truths of 
science. In rowing there is more room for difference of opinion ; 
and there is jealousy enough when we have to settle the question 
whether a particular youth may be said, like one of David's mighty 
men, to have attained unto the first three, or whether he should be 
only reckoned amongst the first four or five. Allowing, however, 
for this trifling discrepancy, the physical prowess of any one of 
the sixteen oarsmen is seme, hat They are all indisputably 
fine stalwart young men. Where. else could they receive 
so clear and so early a ition? In a century or 
two the world makes up its mind about its greatest poets 
or statesmen—subject, that is, to a certain number of qualifications. 
We are still disputing as to the degree in which the merits of 
Wordsworth and Byron, or even of Pope and Dryden, are counter- 
balanced by their faults. We cannot assume as an indisputable 
fact that Cromwell or Mary Queen of Scots deserves our veneration 
or our detestation. But no living being of the smallest degree of 
candour can deny that Mr. Way is an excellent stroke for a Uni- 
versity crew. He is secure of that glory in his youth, whilst the 
great men we have mentioned have fad to wait for generations or 
centuries after their death before it could be finally settled whether 
their reputation was not factitious, and whether, if solid, it should 
on the whole be called infamous or glorious. Then, again, the 
glory of a successful athlete is one which can be ——— toa 
certain extent by hundreds of thousands of his fellow-creatures. 
Every unit of the great crowds who thronged the banks of the 
Thames from Putney to Mortlake on Saturday last can 
understand the conveniences of great physical strength, 
and would wish to be able to row four miles and a half 
with indomitable vigour. How many people are there who 
can appreciate the merits of even the test names in our 
literature? How many writers are there in all ages whose names 
would be familiar to half a million of their fellow-countrymen ? 
How many of that half-million have ever read a line of the books 
upon which the reputation rests, and how many of those who have 
read the books can understand their merits? This consideration 
shows the immense superiority of the athlete’s glory to the.kind of 
glory which is won in the schools. There is a certain magic about 
the name of Senior Wrangler; and undoubtedly, the gentleman 
who wins that position has a few pleasant hours whilst he is in the 
honeymoon of i> sew glory. But how many of his admirers un- 
derstand his excellence? The greater his power the further he 
retires from the range of general applause. As he becomes a 
first-rate mathematician his audience narrows more and more 
rapidly, till at last it has to be taken on trust by all 
except a very select few; and his ambition culminates 
when his writings can hardly be understood by half-a-dozen men 
in Europe, and perhaps by one in America. To the ordinary 
world he is little better than a monomaniac performing magical 
operations with mysterious symbols, and arriving at truths which 
are rigidly inconceivable to the vast majority of the human race. 
And, finally, it may be reckoned as a great advantage to the 
athlete that his admirers are for the most part the young. He 
impresses the imagination of those amongst his contemporaries 
who are at the most impressionable age. His zealous admirers 
are at the time of life when they can still weep over novels, believe 
in heroes, and give vent to their admiration without the smallest 
be of jealousy. In a few years they will become cynical. They 
will be inclined to believe that there is a dark side to most 
human glory, and they will learn never to praise anybody 
too heartily for fear of committing themselves. The captain 
of a University crew has thus a reputation which is 
specially fascinating to his closest companions; his com- 
panions are at the most susceptible age; and the merits which 
they admire can be established beyond all reach of cavil. What 
can he want more? Why should he be fool enough to scorn de- 
lights and live laborious days in the pursuit of more questionable 
forms of glory ? 
It is not our business to find a satisfactory answer to this 
oe. Perhaps it is not the business of the Universities; for 
y seem to be pretty well content with the system which en- 
courages a vigorous devotion to athletic exercises. Admitting, 
however, that the glory to be won upon the river is in itself more 
desirable than purely intellectual glory, we ought to remember that 
there are some sickly and feeble lads who are yet capable of reach- 
ing the inferior kinds of reputation, and that some care might be 
bestowed upon their interests by not unnecessarily stimulating the 
athletic tendencies of the time. We are glad, therefore, to observe 
some symptoms pointing to a change in this direction, and imply- 
ing that the muscular fever has perhaps reached its height. " 


MONTHLY CONTRIBUTIONS TO IGNORANCE. 


— iodical literature of the last two months has favoured us 
with some remarkable lights on the early history of England. 
We have before us the discoveries: of two writers, one of whom 
uts his name, a name not sr famous, while the other 
not put his name, though it is whispered that he might, if he 
had chosen, have put a very famous name indeed. t both 
writers agree in this, that each goes out of his way to display ig- 
norance which, had he “< chosen to stick to his own text, he 
might have kept hidden. ere is however this difference, that 
the less famous writer blunders in grave and solemn earnest, while 
the more famous, having made his blunder, chuckles over it as if 
he were delighted with his own cleverness. The writer who, in a 
dialect which none can mistake, has taken to reproduce Tae 
Sagas in Fraser’s Magazine, when he stoops to deal with English 
matters, deals with them in a way which irresistibly brings home 
to us the famous derivation, over which so many scholars have had 
their laugh, of Cyning or King for the “canning” or “cunning” 
man. hen the oracle comes to speak of England in the tenth 
century he does speak very much as one might be expected to 
speak who had read palling Newvwend and, it is to be supposed, some 
lish, but who still did not know the form of a Teutonic parti- 
ciple or a Teutonic patronymic. Our author, in his last contribu- 
tion, has given us the old Norwegian legend of Stamfordbridge, 
the English cavalry and all the other impossible things, exactly as 
if there were no authentic history to be had, and as if no critical 
research had been spent in — that history together from the 
nuine authorities. The Chronicles come in for # small sneer ; of 
Henry of Huntingdon, who has preserved the substance of the 
English song, he seems never to have heard. So a little earlier 
when he was dealing with the saga of Olaf Tryggvesson, he coul 
not wholly leave out his doings in England. But it would have 
been beneath the dignity of any one who takes to the Berserker and 
Viking line to attend to such small matters as what happened 
in our own island, or what our own historians affirm to have 
happened. When Olaf invaded England in 994, he had been 
already baptized, though the accounts differ as to the place of 
his baptism. One version makes him baptized by an abbot in the 
Scilly Islands. But he was not confirmed; so, on his making 
ce with ABthelred, he was confirmed by Bishop Zlfheah, the 
uture martyr, and the English King acted as his godfather in con- 
firmation. As the story is told in the English Chronicles and in 
Florence of Worcester, no story can be plainer. But our present 
teacher tells us that, according to “the English bistory-Soolks.” 
Olaf was “‘ converted” by Aithelred, and he makes himself merry 
at the notion of any one being converted by such an evangelist as 
the Unready King. We allow that, if a man was a conscientious 
believer in Odin, he was not very likely to be won over to another 
faith by such a teacher as A®thelred, however willing he may have 
been to listen to such a teacher as Alfheah. But this is one of 
the many cases in which a man first makes a mistake, and then 
builds up, sometimes an argument, sometimes a joke, on his own 
mistake. In this case the merriment is wholly out of place, for 
the picture of /Ethelred acting as an ev ist to the heathen is 
entirely of the writer's own invention. Where he gets his English 
history, what are the “ English history-books” of which he speaks, 
we are quite at a loss to guess. To give him every chance, we 
tried him, not by an “ — history-book,” but by a Scotch 
fable-book. Even David Hume, though he characteristically 
jumbles together Olaf Tryggvesson and St. Olaf, and adds some no 
less characteristic twaddle about saints in generai, speaks of “con- 
firmation,” not of “conversion.” Of course there may be people, 
and our present instructor may be one of them, who may 
not know what confirmation is, and who may perhaps fancy it to 
be the same as conversion. It would be Toll if ail men, even 
those who fancy that they have a mission to set the whole 
world right, would be guided by the sound —— laid down, 
though, it would seem, not acted on, by Lord dolph Churchill, 
and would “ become acquainted with the simplest facts of history 
before building theories upon them.” 

From ie heuhiag philosopher whose laughter is so little to 
the Eager we may turn to our other less renowned teacher, who 
by his side may ~~ for a weeping philosopher. Mr. F. 8. 
Corrance, late, we believe, M.P., who writes in the Fortnightly 
Review about “‘ The Land Question and Landed Tenures of Pos- 
session,” is perfectly grave ; he does not laugh at all. But he has 
just as little obeyed the wise direction to which Lord Randol 
Churchill stands as finger-post. Here is a man writing about t 
tenure of land in England who, instead of going to the Maurers, 
Nasse, and Maine, goes first of all to—Blackstone! It is cer- 
tainly something that the view which the commentator of as 
a thing “ agreed on all hands” should be “ confirmed and adopted b 
Grotius, Puffendorf, Barbeyrac, Titius, and Locke.” ith ail 
deference to the really great names on this list, one may doubi 
whether they had fully grasped the notion of a village community ; 
and to those who have grasped that notion it is hardly needful to 
argue against Mr. Corrance’s idea that personal occupancy came 
first, ‘national property” next, and communal propert 
after this. On this last head Mr. Corrance peta y 

ly 


says 
“ Sir G. Campbell of its existence in Britain at an ear 
date.” Those who have read Sir Henry Maine, still more those 


who have read the German writers on whom Sir Henry Maine 
has so largely drawn, will perhaps be ready to believe that com- 
munal property existed in Britain at an early date, as it exists still, 
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without needing Sir G. Campbell to certify the fact. They might 
too perhaps indulge in a passing smile at the notion that the 
feudal phrase of a man being “seized of land” proves 
anything as to its primitive seizure by personal occupancy. 
We must however t Mr. Corrance for stumbling on an 
accurate distinction when the words “ its existence in Britain at 
an early date” are followed by the words “in England it is not 
at all certain that this was the case.” We fully appreciate the 
distinction between Britain and England, though the reason which 
follows is rather funny. “For the traces and evidence of the 
Brehon customs and tenures common to Ireland are very remote.” 
“ Such tenures,” Mr. Corrance thinks, “ may have existed prior to 
the Saxon invasion in parts of the island, though at the time of the 
Norman Conquest they certainly had no place.” Mr. Corrance adds, 
with great truth, that it is not to anything “ prior to the Saxon 
invasion ” that we are to look for the origin of our land tenures ; 
but how he would stare if he were told that English, Irish, Welsh, 
Roman, Russian, and Indian land tenures, though we must not 
look for the origin of any one of these in any other of them, can all 
be traced to one common origin. If he had the privilege of being 
a freeman of the city of Oxford, and as such had his rights in 
Port Meadow, how amazed he would be to be told that his com- 
munal 9 was of exactly the same nature as the Ager 
Publicus of Rome. What anew light it will be when he finds 
that there are historical students who do not look on Blackstone 
as infallible, and that there once was one John Allen who had 
something to say about folkland. Mr. Corrance’s notions of 
chronology must be rather odd when he goes on to speak of “the 
system the Saxons introduced as early as the year 600 A.D., under 
such Kings as Alfred and Edward the Confessor, which held its 
ground up to 1085 a.p.” In Mr. Corrance’s chronology then the 
Saxons introduced no system of land tenure from their landing in 
477 till 600, about which time it would seem that Alfred and 
Edward the Confessor were both reigning, and moreover that 
Alfred and Edward were the same kind of Kings. Sussex then for 
123 years,and Wessex and Essex for shorter times, must, till 
Alfred and Edward came to regulate them in the year 600, have 
been a kind of no man’s land without any tenure at all, a state of 
things in which the earth must have been something like the air 
in the supposed case of no weather at all. When in the year 600 
the brother-legislators came, they brought in “ Udal or 
Odal” tenures, for the nature of which we are sent to Pontoppidan’s 
History of Norway. Yet there are six volumes of Codex 
Diplomaticus to tell us something about the tenure of land between 
600 and 1085; only there are some minds which will go anywhere, 
to Blackstone or Pontoppidan or Sir G. Campbell, rather than seek 
for English history in its authentic records and in the comments 
of those who have given their lives to expound them. 


Mr. Corrance then of course takes us to the Gemét of Salisbury 
in 1086, confusedly dated 1085, where we get those regulation ex- 
tracts from Blackstone which so amusingly make out the act of 
that great assembly to have meant the exact opposite of what it 
did mean. Mr. Corrance, who has not mastered his Allen or his 
Kemble, has still less mastered his Stubbs, nor does he seem to 
have looked to any narrative of the time except the Chronicle as 
— by Blackstone. The joke of the whole thing is that 
Blackstone and his followers fancy that “a feudal system,” or 
something of the kind, some new kind of tenure, some new kind of 
burden, was brought in at the Salisbury Gemoét. They seem to 
think that for every man to become the man of the King was some- 
thing before unheard of, and which put him in a worse case than 
he was before. What William really did, as every scholar knows 
by this time, was not to introduce a feudal system, but to check 
the growth of a feudal system. He bound every man in the land, 
or so many of them as were thought worth binding, by an oath of 
allegiance to the King. That is to say, he who was the man of some 
intermediate lord could not plead his faith to the intermediate lord 
in justification of any act of rebellion against the King. He wished 
to hinder England from sharing the fate of Gaul. There no man 
had any scruple as to the duty of the men of the Duke of the 
Normans to follow their lord against his lord the King of the 
French. But, convenient as this doctrine was for the Duke of the 
Normans, it was not at all convenient for the King of the English, 
and William took care that the men of the Earl of Shrewsbury or 
the Bishop of Durham should have no excuse for using it against 

i Nothing can be clearer to any one who understands the 
nature of the case and the circumstances of the time. That gene- 
ration after generation of lawyers should have understood it as 
meaning the opposite of what it did mean, as being the intro- 
duction of feudalism, instead of the deadliest of all blows to 
feudalism, is really as amazing as the professional belief that there 
has been an hereditary king from all eternity, and an hereditary 
lord of the manor from a time just so far short of eternity as to 
give the king time to make him a grant. 

The whole thing is made more amusing by the solemnity with 
which Mr. Corrance ushers in the antiquated blunder. After some 
talk about the “iron yoke of the Norman Conqueror,” we come to 
the following introduction to Blackstone's legend :— 

There is, then, no foundation for the theory of national property in land 
up to that date. Perhaps, however, Sir G. Campbell relies upon the feudal 
system as introducing this ; and if the king and the nation are synonymous, 
it may be admitted to a certain limited extent. To assume it, however, at 
any time asa general proposition would be a t mistake, for it would 
rest upon the presumption of a general transfer or grant of land at the 
Conquest, reserving such rights. This, we know, was not the ease; such an 
idea having no better foundation than the monkish legends of that date. 


The truth seems to be, that no such general apportionment ever took 

and that, taking the whole kingdom through, eg my few of the 
Saxon landholders and yeomen were dispossessed. From these no attempt 
was ever made to exact service until after the compilation of the Doomsday 
Book, nineteen years after that date, in 1085 A.D., up to which time the 
military occupation of the country was incomplete. 

Now all this is at least better than the notion of the constitu- 
tional historian whom we reviewed the other day, who fancied 
that the Conquest of England was done all at one stroke on 
the “ plains of Hastings.” It is better to make out the Conquest to 
have been more gradual than it was than wholly to wipe out the 
fact that it was gradual. But has Mr. Corrance ever looked at 
Domesday ? has he looked at any modern writer who has really 
made use of Domesday? ‘Taking his words literally and gram- 
matically, they would imply that he looks on Domesday as a 
monkish legend. Mr. Corrance knows that there was no general 
transfer or grant of land at the Conquest ; he knows better therefore 
than the great Survey when it speaks ofa day “ quando redimebant 
Anzylici terras suas.” The parallel passage in the Chronicle we will 
not quote, as that of course is a monkish legend. And we gain 
little on the old fiction that every Englishman was turned out of 
house and home, if we are to take in its stead the new fiction that 
“ comparatively few of the Saxon landowners and yeomen were 
dispossessed.” 

his performance of Mr. Corrance, like the other performance in 
Fraser which is attributed to a more famous man, all teach one 
lesson. No man obliged either the one to write about the con- 
firmation of Olaf and the battle of Stamford-bridge, or the 
other to write about the Gem6t of Salisbury. If they had only held 
their peace about those matters, no one would have thought of 
asking them, and the fact that they knew nothing about them 
would have remained hidden from all men. The men who do 
know about such things may perhaps have as little notion about 
the nature of oxygen and the formation of a Dolomite mountain 
as Mr. Corrance has about the Norman Conquest. But then they 
do not write about oxygen or Dolomite mountains, and Mr. Cor- 
rance does write about the Norman Conquest. Much needless 
sputter of ink and disturbance of type would be saved if all men 
would follow the preaching, though not the practice, of Lord 
Randolph Churchill. 


FREEMASONRY IN THE CITY. 


| te is a common opinion of those who are not Freemasons that 
if there were anything in Freemasonry it would have been 
found out long ago. We may go with the holders of this opinion 
to this extent, that if you do not want to be found out the best 
way is to have no secret. It is, however, impressive to ordinary 
minds to talk mysteriously where no mystery exists; and we 
cannot help remarking that, if Mr. Disraeli is not a Freemason, the 
Prince of Wales, for the advantage not only of the order, but of 
society in general, should insist on making him one. He would 
be far away the best speaker at a Masonic dinner that ever 
came out, and would discourse on the antagonism between Popery 
and Freemasonry with that vague eloquence which is his peculiar 
ift. 
’ An “emergency meeting,” or, in other words, a dinner of the 
Great City Lodge of Freemasons, was held on Saturday last at 
the City Terminus Hotel, to celebrate the facts that the Lord 
Mayor is a member of this lodge and a Past Master of the order, 
that the Prince of Wales is Grand Master of the order, and that 
Masonry is generally looking up. A speaker who described himself 
as “father of the Grand Officers of England,” assured the meeting 
that Masonry was making great strides, and he added a caution 
which strikes us as hardly suitable to the Great City Lodge, that 
in all their members quality and not quantity should con- 
sidered. We would desire to speak with respect of the 
“quality” of a Lord Mayor, remarking, at the same time, 
that the “quantity ” of him is likely to be more conspicuous. The 
“ Great City Lodge” probably deserves its name by the tness 
of its individual members as well as by their number and 
importance. The same speaker was less intelligible when he 
warned his hearers against seeking Masonry for “ private pur- 
poses.” The assumption that the order exists for any pu 
at all except good fellowship is perhaps difficult for outsiders to 
realize. Men appear to become Masons because they like it, and 
if you do a thing to please yourself you may be said, without any 
unpleasant imputation, to do it for a private purpose. Almost any 
kind of association may be useful to its members. A man be- 
comes, when he is young, a member of the Grocers’ or Fish- 
mongers’ Company ; and perhaps, when he is middle-aged or old, 
he rises to be a Governor, sits at well-furnished dinner-tables, and 
helps to dispose of valuable patronage. A lawyer or man of 
business may do himself some good and no harm by becoming 
a “Grocer” or a ‘ Fishmonger,” and in the same way it may be 
useful to become a “ Mason.” To impute or disclaim “ private 
purposes” in such an act seems to us superfluous. Freemasons 
meet and dine together, and good dinners promote good feeling, 
and they may, if it so pleases them, describe themselves as carrying 
out their “guiding principle” of “ peace on earth” and “ good- 
will amongst men,” by holding an “emergency meeting” for 
dinner and other — at the City Terminus Hotel. This 
style was invented by the author of the lines:— 
The naked every day he clad 
When he put on his clothes. 
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' Perhaps, however, we come as near to the “ guiding principle ” of | 


Freemasonry in this way as in any other. It means good dinners, 
and good dinners mean whatever after-dinner speakers say the 
mean. If Mr. Disraeli were a Freemason, he would make a s me | 
which nobody could understand, and which everybody would feel to 
begrand, solemn, mysterious, and suggestive of obscure dangers to the 
human race, which could only be averted by the potent organization | 
to which the speaker had the happiness to belong. Vague talk about — 
“the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man,” together | 
with “ purple,” titles, and an appeal to what may be called the 
“clubable” instinct of man, make up Freemasonry as seen from 
the outside. The “purple” is rivalled or burlesqued by the 
“yegalia” of the Good Templars, and this and several other 
associations have indulged in the cheap pleasure of equally sonorous | 
titles. Ifa retail tradesman finds satisfaction in being called | 
a  W. P. M.,” he is not more silly than certain persons of both | 
education and position who have created themselves Knights of | 
the Orders of the Temple and St. John. The love of these dis- | 
tinctions pervades all c of Englishmen and Americans, and 
among them the “purple” of Freemasonry is like the “ purple” 
of the Roman Emperors beside the robes of European Kings. 
The antiquity and utility of the order are unquestionable. Masons 
in the middle ages were necessarily a wandering craft. They passed 
from place to place in quest of work, and where they came they 
needed means to discover themselves to their brethren and claim 
their hospitality and help. In the middle ages writing was a 
rarity, and it was always liable to be forged, and hence the 
utility of some sign of membership known only to the brethren. 
This account of the order and its use could be embellished by 
poetical, or religious, or technical language to any desired extent, 
to the satisfaction of all Masons and without harm to any- 
body else. The antipathy of the Pope to the order may be sufli- 
ciently explained on the principle that two of a trade never agree. 
The genuine old-established shop for mysteries is kept by the 
successor of St. Peter, and all other wares claiming to be of 
the same kind are spurious. But notwithstanding the Pope’s 
hostility, it appears that the Freemasons have Pore Bhs a 
lodge in Rome, and this fact is regarded as almost equally | 
important with the existence of a Lord Mayor of London 
who is a member of a lodge and a P.M. Indeéd, it seems to be 
anticipated that with the speedy growth of civilization and en- 
lightenment “ emergency meetings,” followed by dinners, will be 
held in Rome. “ We shall, I trust,” says a speaker, “soon hear 
of meetings like this, where the chief civic dignitaries of Rome will 
meet their brethren under the banner of a Great City Lodge.” We 
may hope that when “the chief civic dignitaries of Rome ” become 
Freemasons, their quantity as well as quality will be acceptable to 
their English brethren. Perhaps by that time turtle-soup and 
punch will be available upon “emergency” at Rome, and no 
modern representative of the “lean and hungry ” Cassius will then 
be eligible for “ purple.” 

The present year is likely to be, in a Masonic point of view, 
eventful, The Prince of Wales will be installed as Grand Master 
in a large and noble hall, which has been, indeed, erected for other 
purposes, but will now be sanctified and made honourable by the 
ceremony. Solomon, as we all know, was a Freemason, but it is 
thought that Solomon in all his glory would have been nothing 
to the installation of the Prince of Wales. The Lord Mayor 
acknowledges that he has been negligent of his own Masonic 
duties, and perhaps he and others may have been stimulated to 

erform those duties zealously by the fact of the Prince of Wales 
ing Grand Master. The object of the Prince of Wales and of 
Masons generally is, according to the Lord Mayor, to insist that 
“ light shall prevail,” whereas the Pope goes in for darkness, A 
society which has the Prince of Wales for its leader and the Pope 
for its enemy has a double claim on the sympathy of Englishmen, 
and if it were possible for Englishwomen to become Freemasons, 
we are sure that under such interesting circumstances they would 
do so. We believe that there never was a female Freemason, 
or at least only one, whose picture sometimes serves at village 
alehouses as the sign of the “Quiet Woman.” But although 
Englishwomen cannot love a society of men which keeps or pro- 
fesses to keep a secret from them, they cannot hate that which the 
Pope condemns and the Prince of Walessupports. We must own 
indeed that the desire of the Grand Master that light shall prevail 
still leaves in some obscurity the principles of the craft. A speaker at 
the dinner assured his hearers that these principles were made 
manifest by the working of the Great City Lodge. But this, again, 
is vague and intangible. To say that the-object of Freemasons is 
that “everything that is , graceful, honourable, and beneficial, 
shall stand upward and put forward,” is merely to say that 
Freemasons are good Christians and good citizens, which we could 
readily believe without earnest and reiterated assertions. 

It is well known that the builders of the Tower of Babel were 
the first, or among the first, Freemasons, and King Solomon was 
one of the most distinguished members of the order. The insti- 
tution has been continued, at least in imagination, down from these 
remote times in uninterrupted succession to the present day. 
It is, indeed, objected that this unbroken tradition, if it existed, 
must have kept alive and handed down much information 
that has, on the contrary, been utterly lost. But this 
objection would not be likely to prevail after dinner. It is at any 
rate as easy to believe that Freemasonry existed under Solomon 
as to find the origin of chivalry in the Trojan war. Indeed the 


Freemasonry of the middle ages, in which bishops were associated, | 


resembled the orders of knighthood of which the same ages were 

rolific. The connexion between the practical masonry which 

uilt cathedrals, and the speculative Masonry which forms lodges, 
is no doubt perceived by the same discerning eyes which can trace 
the line of official succession from King Solomon to the Prince of 
Wales. To less acute observation it would appear, however, 
that Freemasonry declined and almost perished before the Refor- 
mation, and only revived in England about the time of the Civil 
War. Whether it revived or survived, it had wholly lost any 

ractical character at the beginning of the eighteenth century; 
but from that time onwards, dukes, princes, and other 
distinguished persons have held its offices in England, 
and it spread from this country to Continental Europe, 
where it encountered opposition and _ persecution, which 
were not unnaturally provoked by the real or affected mystery 
of its proceedings. The charge against Freemasonry that it 
was an organized conspiracy against religion and government is 
not likely to have been at any time or place well founded. But it 
is not wonderful that such a charge was made. The probability is 
that there neither was nor is anything that is good or bad to con- 
ceal; that Freemasonry is only an innocent mystification, and 
that its symbols and instructions, whatever meaning or purpose 
they may originally have had, are now merely forms retained by 
the brethren of “free and accepted Masons” for the purpose of 
conferring peculiar importance on harmless social meetings. When 
cigars are kindled towards the close of a Masonic dinner, members 
may assert, and outsiders would be uncivil if they denied, that the 
great principle “ that light shall prevail” is being supported. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MARRIAGE LAW. 


te of the points dwelt on by Mr. Gladstone in his criticism 
of the Syllabus is the Papal doctrine of marriage, which, as 
we pointed out at the time, he had evidently misunderstood. For 
he inferred from the declaration that among Christians there can be 
no valid matrimonial contract apart from the Sacrament, the nullity 
of all Protestant marriages, which is not at all the meaning of the 
words. Every marriage between baptized persons, whether Catholics 
or heretics, is, according to Roman Catholic doctrine, sacramental ; 
the “ministers of the sacrament,” as theologians express it, being 
the parties themselves, not the officiating priest. And hence, for 
instance, all Protestant marriages in this country, whether 
solemnized in church or at a registrar's office, are held to be perfectly 
valid. This is admitted by Mr. Gladstone in his second pamphlet, 
where he has approached more nearly to a correct appreciation of 
the state of the case, though his way of putting it is still, to say 
the least, far from accurate or clear. It is not, however, with his 
comments that we are concerned just now; but with the question 
itself, which has a considerable practical interest, especially in view 
of the often mooted proposal, raised again the other day in the 
House of Lords, to assimilate the Irish and Scotch marriage law to 
that of England. For a grievance, and a very real one, there cer- 
tainly is in the bearing of the Roman Catholic canon law on the 
subject, as it has been judicially interpreted and applied during the 
last few years, though we are inclined to think that in its origin 
the difficulty is mainly due to circumstances which had not been 
foreseen, pe | cannot fairly be laid to the charge of the authors or 
administrators of the law. The actual situation will be most 
clearly illustrated by reference to one or two cases which have 
recently occurred, both in this country and elsewhere. The first 
we shall mention was probably in the mind of a correspondent of 
Macmillan’s Magazine, who has been carrying on a sharp con- 
troversy with Cardinal Manning in that periodical, and the story 
was reproduced only a fortnight ago in the German newspapers, 
in connexion with a somewhat similar occurrence which had 
taken place at Munich. 

It appears that in 1843 a British subject, George Gordon by 
name, married the daughter ofa merchant residing at Rio de Janeiro, 
both parties being Protestants, and the marriage being celebrated 
by an English clergyman in the Ambassador's house. After they 
had lived together for a quarter of a century as man and wife, 
Gordon, who had meantime become a convert, proceeded to marry 
a Baroness von Beulwitz, of his adopted faith, in a Roman Catholic 
church at Manchester, and next year achild of this second marriage 
was born. On this his first wife appealed to the courts at Edin- 
burgh for restitution of conjugal rights, and her husband fully ad- 
mitted the alleged facts, but pleaded the law of his Church in 
defence of his conduct. To cite the words of the Times in record- 
ing the case :— 

The defendant is a Roman Catholic, and the Baroness von Beulwitz is 
also a Roman Catholic. The defendant took the advice of the most learned 
of the clergy of his Church as to the validity of his marriage with the pur- 
suer. . . The opinions which he received of persons learned in the law 
of marriage as recognized in the Roman Catholic Church were to the effect 
that, whatever might be the binding efficacy of the ceremony entered into 
at Rio de Janeiro, in virtue of the above statute (George IV. c. 91), in any 
civil court within Her Majesty’s dominions, the marriage was null and void 
according to the law of his Church. It was in these circumstances, he adds, 
and on the advice of the religious persons whom he consulted, that he went 
through a marriage ceremony with the Baroness von Beulwitz at Man- 
chester on the 28th of August, 1871, he having explained to the Baroness 
his position. 

The Scotch Vicar Apostolic, to whom Gordon had appealed, being 
in doubt, referred the matter to the Roman Inquisition, which de- 
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cided that the first iage was null and void, and he was at full 
liberty therefore to contract the second. The result is obviously 
monstrous, but the decision, like the similar one pronounced last 
year in a case at Munich, was based not on the invalidity of Pro- 
testant marriages, as such, ‘but on the canonical impediment of 
“clandestinity ” alleged against the first marriage. To this we 
will return presently. The Munich affair, which appears to have 
created a considerable sensation, did not involve the same practical 
hardship. There had been a mixed marriage, celebrated according 
to the rite of the Evangelical Church, to which the woman 
ae ng, which had been as lately as 1831 solemnly declared 
by Bavarian Bishops to be adequate in such cases to 
constitute a binding and indissoluble union. Now divorce 
a vinculo is in certain cases permitted by the rules of the 
Evangelical Church, but is regarded by the Church of Rome as, 
under all circumstances, a violation of the law of God. This being 
so, the Protestant wife at Munich applied to the Archbishop's 
court for divorce, with permission to re-marry, apparently on ac- 
count of her husband's adultery, which would be a suflicient ground 
from her own point of view ; and the court, confirmed subsequently 
by the Roman Inquisition, decided in her favour, on the ground, as 
in Gordon’s case, of the nullity of the previous marriage, “ cele- 
brated only after the Protestant rite.” Whether there was actual 
collusion between the two parties in the suit is not explained, but 
it is clear that each of them, for different reasons, wished the 
existing marriage to be dissolved ; and the dissolution turned out 
to be in their case compatible, also on wholly different grounds, 
with the laws of both the Churches to which they respectively be- 
longed. But although no hardship to either party was involved in 
this particular decision, it rested on the same monstrous and peri- 
lous principles as that in Gordon’s case. As the German papers 

ut the matter, “all marriages solemnized only according to the 

rotestant rite, whether mixed or purely Protestant, are thereby 
declared to be clandestine and null, in other words, to be mere 
concubinage.” Such a condition of things is of course simply in- 
tolerable, and requires to be promptly remedied. But, instead of 
indulging in abuse which is sy 4 undeserved, and wholly unprofit- 
able, it is important to notice how the difficulty grew up, and 
where therefore its solution is to be found. 

We have already explained that Protestant marriages, as such, 
are sacramental, and therefore valid, according to Roman Catholic 
teaching. “ Disparity of cult” is indeed what the canon law calls 
a “diriment” impediment, ¢.e. an impediment which nullifies a 

iage already contracted; but disparity of cult means the dif- 
ference between a baptized Christian and a heathen, which is held 
to be absolutely incompatible with any matrimonial union, because 
the heathen party is incapable of receiving a sacrament, and the 
Christian can enter on no marriage which is not sacramental. 
A Catholic and a Protestant, being alike baptized, are both 
capable of receiving the sacrament, and there is nothing 
therefore to hinder the validity of their marriage. They are 
indeed forbidden to marry without a dispensation, and marriages 
so contracted are illicit by canon law, but not invalid; in canonical 
language the impediment is impediens but not dirimens. It is 
necessary to bear this in mind, because Roman Catholic theologians 
have used very strong language indeed against mixed marriages, 
declaring them to be scandalous, criminal, sacrilegious, and the 
like, and sometimes seeming to imply more than this. They are 
even spoken of in a Brief of Benedict XIV. as gravissimum scelus ; 
and more recently Gregory XVI., in a Brief addressed to the 
Bavarian Bishops, says that they are “strictly prohibited,” but 
nevertheless are in certain cases to be allowed ad graviora evitanda 
scandala, And in fact there is generally little difficulty made 
about granting such dispensations, at least in Protestant countries, 
though it is still, we believe, customary to insert a formal condition 
of abjuratd prius herest in the document. Cardinal Soglia in his 
learned work on canon law expressly lays down that, neither by 
‘written nor unwritten law, nor by custom, are marriages between 
Catholics and heretics invalid, although very censurable, “ as 
long as they are solemnized before the parish priest and witnesses, 
where the Council of Trent is published.” Ta these last words 
lies the real root of the difficulty, the origin of which we will 
now proceed to trace. 

By the old canon law, which was also, be it remembered, the 
acknowledged law of the land throughout Europe, the consent of the 
parties themselves was sufficient, as it still is by the law of Scotland, 
not only to constitute a valid marriage, but to legitimate all children 

viously born. The practical inconveniences of such a rule have 
ae abundantly illustrated in our own day by Scotch experience, 
and there seem to have been frequent complaints made before the 
Council of Trent of the clandestine marriage of minors, and a 
tendency in some quarters to treat such unions as of no binding 
force. Under these circumstances it was only natural that the 
question should come under the notice of the Council. Matrimony 
was an aflair which had for centuries been recognized, and was 
still recognized in most Christian countries,as belonging to the 
jurisdiction of the Church, and it was her business therefore to 

rovide a remedy for what had become a serious grievance. The 
uncil of Trent accordingly, after reciting the existing law, by 
which clandestine marriages, although strictly prohibited and 
deserving the gravest censure, were still valid and binding, first 
renews an injunction of the fourth Lateran Council for the publi- 
cation of bans during mass on three Sundays or festivals preced- 
ing the marriage, which however may be dis with by the ordi- 
nary for sufficient cause, and then proceeds to make the following 


important decree, rendering all clandestine marriages invalid for 
the future :— 

Qui aliter quam presente parocho, vel alio sacerdote de ipsius parochi seu 
ordinarii licentid, et duobus vel tribus testibus matrimonium contrahere 
attentabunt, eos Sancta Synodus ad sic contrahendum omnino inhabiles 
reddit, et hujusmodi contractus irritos et nullos esse decernit, prout eos presenti 
decreto irritos facit et annullat. 


This decree, passed in the twenty-fourth Session of the Council, 
November 11, 1563, was a most important innovation on the old canon 
law, but not in itself an unreasonable one nor introduced without 
sufficient cause. It may be compared with the provisions of our own 
marriage law requiring the ceremony to be performed between 8 and 
12 a.M., and which also within living memory made the interven- 
tion of a clergyman of the Established Church necessary for its 
validity. But it is obvious that what was in its origin and purpose 
a reasonable and even laudable precaution inst a erying evil 
might produce, under altered social or political conditions, a gross 
injustice. And that is precisely what has occurred. The Council 
legislated for an exclusively Roman Catholic society, where the law 
of the Church is also the law of the land. But this is no longer 
the case even in all Catholic countries, while in Protestant 
countries the State makes its own regulations about marriage quite 
independently of the canon law. Nevertheless, wherever the Council 
of Trent has been published, that is, wherever its disciplinary decrees 
have been formally introduced, all marriages celebrated otherwise 
than it directs—and therefore of necessity all Protestant marriages 
—are rendered technically invalid. In France the Council was 
never allowed by the Government to be published, and, for some 
reason with which we are not acquainted, it has not been published 
in England, so that English marriages are not affected by it. On 
the other hand, it is published in Ireland, and, as we have 
already seen, in Bavaria and Brazil. Whether Irish Protestant 
marriages are regarded by the Roman courts as invalid, we cannot 
positively say, but we believe the Tridentine rule is understood in 
that country to apply only to Roman Catholics. That, however, is 
evidently not the case everywhere, and it is wholly at the option 
of the Court of Rome, especially since the Vatican Council, to 
publish the decrees of Trent wherever and whenever it pleases. 
And wherever they are published, unless special provision is made 
to the contrary—as is said to be the case in Ireland—all mar- 
riages not celebrated according to the rule there prescribed are 
declared to be null and void. 

Now in all this there is no reasonable cause of complaint, that 
We can see, so long as it is distinctly understood that the rules of 
the Council apply to those only who acknowledge its authority. 
It is no hardship for Roman Catholics to be required to follow the 
directions of their own Church in contracting the sacrament 
of matrimony, and if they deliberately neglect the conditions 
of valid marriage which she has laid down, they may fairly 
be presumed to be playing fast and loose with the matter, and 
cannot be surprised if they are taken at their word. But it 
is a very different affair when it is attempted to subject 
Protestant or mixed marriages to a rule with which the 
contracting parties may be unwilling in the one case, and are un- 
able in the other, to comply, and which empowers a Protestant 
partner, as in Gordon's case, to repudiate his matrimonial obli 


tions by changing his creed. In what countries the discipline of 


the Roman Catholic Church shall be regulated by the Tridentine 
canon law ap to us a question for the Roman authorities to 
decide, and in which outsiders have no interest or concern. Should 
the Pope choose to introduce it into England to-morrow, the Pro- 
testant public, if they happened to become aware of the circum- 
stance, would have no right or disposition to complain. But com- 
mon sense and common —_ alike require that the Pope should 
so far recognize accomplished facts as to acknowledge the full 
validity of all marriages outside his own communion legally so- 
lemnized, and which are not, like the marriage of divorced persons, 
invalid according to Roman Catholic belief by the law of God. The 
Tridentine rule of clandestinity is confessedly an ecclesiastical and 
not a divine ordinance, and the Church may well be content with 
making rules for her own members. The State is no doubt fully 
competent to protect the civil rights of its citizens, but serious in- 
convenience and suffering may be entailed on individuals by 
sanctioning such scandalous conduct as that of Gordon towards 
his wife. And if it is pleaded that the canonical law under which 
he sheltered himself is in its original intent just and reasonable, 
the simple answer is that its application, however technically cor- 
rect—and we see no reason to question its correctness—was most 
irrational and iniquitous. Summum jus summa injuria is a maxim 
of the old Roman law and a very true one. 


THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


hy account of the Honduras Loans which has just been given 
by various witnesses before a Committee of the House of 
Commons is not only a very pretty story in itself, but opens up 
some interesting questions as to the general functions and pretensions 
of the Stock Exchange. It would obviously be improper in the 
present stage of the investigation to attempt to discuss some of the 

rsonal aspects of the case; but, leaving these on one side, it is 
instructive to observe what is alleged, or rather admitted, to have 
happened. Honduras, as most people know, is a petty State, with 
a population equal to that of a second- or third-rate English town, 
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and a revenue of some 100,000/. a year. In addition to its natural 
poverty it has for some years been distracted by periodical revolu- 
tions ; and one of the witnesses, who had visited it on a surveying 
expedition, assured the Committee that it was the most God- 
forsaken country he knew. It might have been supposed, therefore, 
that the Government of such a country would not enter the money- 
market for the purpose of obtaining loans with very brilliant prospects. 
To such a low indeed were its affairs reduced at the end of 
1867, the year of the first loan, that its chief representative in this 
country had to confess that it was impossible to clear off a debt of 
—_ except by borrowing. Yet, as it has turned out, this miser- 
able little State has been able in the course of seven years to start 
loans in England to the amount of over five millions sterling. Of 
this sum about 690,000/. appears to have been invested in the con- 
struction of a railway which is at the present moment believed by 
the contractor who made it to be buried under a new growth of 
primeval vegetation. Where the rest of the money has gone is 
a problem which will perhaps never be fully solved. Mr. 
Gutierrez, the Honduras Minister in London, has replied to an 
invitation to give evidence that his accounts are of such inexplic- 
able intricacy that he fears they would hardly be intelligible to 
the Committee ; and besides he has grave doubts whether, if he 

nted himself for examination, it might not compromise the 
independence of his Government. Mr. Lefevre, another gentleman 
who had a good deal to do with working the loan, is not to be 
found. Under these circumstances it may probably never be 
ascertained how much of the money collected has been a 
plied to public purposes of any kind in Honduras, but it 
seems to be quite certain at least that the railway which was used 
as a pretext for the loans got comparatively little of it. That is 
a question, however, which the people of Honduras may be left to 
settle with their Government, and their Government with Mr. 
Gutierrez. 

It is more to the purpose to consider the fate of the victims 
of this remarkable speculation in our own country. The fly 
with which they were angled for was the prospect of low prices 
of issue, high rate of interest, and early and profitable draw- 
ings, the very attractiveness of which ought to have affordeda 
sufficient warning of the hook which was baited for them; and it 
is ee unnecessary that much sympathy should be expended on 
that credulous folly which is so pathetically typified by the country 
parson who was the financial as well as the spiritual adviser of 
three old women, and who chose for their eggs, and his own, such 
a rotten basket. At the same time, however, it would appear that 
they were also tricked in other ways against which it was impossible 
for them to be on their It is asserted that an arrangement 
was secretly made with one Lefevre that he should have a certain 
number of bonds to dispose of at his convenience, for which he 
was to account to the trustees at the rate of 75/., and ata later 
date 68/. 128. a piece, without reference to any higher price 
which he might obtain in the market. What he did with the 
balance is not exactly known; but Mr. Waring, the railway con- 
tractor, said he imagined that Lefevre pocketed most of it 
himself, and probably the whole. Mr. Davids, the trustee, 
with whom Lefevre reckoned for the bonds, also said that 
none of the extra money came to him, and that, as far as he knew, 
Lefevre kept it. It is possible, however, that Lefevre may have 
had partners in the transaction who may afterwards be identified. 
It was also suggested by Mr. McKewan, the manager of the 
London and County Bank, that allotments of bonds were bought 
back by the contractors or some one on their behalf, and were 
then treated as fully paid up and placed again on the market. 
Whatever ground there may be for these conjectures, it appears at 
least to be established that, while the bonds were selling in the 
market at one price, Lefevre was getting them from the trustees 
at a much lower rate, and that those who purchased at the open 
price suffered accordingly. 

The manner in which the business of the loans was conducted 
was also remarkable in some other respects. Mr. Gutierrez 
appears to have been a clerk at Liverpool just before he appeared 
as Honduras Minister in London. Mr. Davids, one of the 
trustees of the loan of 1867, was a clerk in the oflice of Messrs. 
Bischotisheim, who were connected with the loan; and Mr. Barnes, 
his co-trustee, was a clerk of Messrs. Waring, the contractors for the 
railway. Mr. Barnes died soon after his appointment, and Mr, 
Davids was then the only trustee, and held meetings by himself, 
passed minutes, signed cheques, and did whatever he thought 
proper, including the appropriation, in addition to his own salary, 
of what was due to his dece colleague. He was decorated by 
Mr. Gutierrez with the*cross of the Order of the Rose of 
Honduras, but he modestly said “he did not know what for.” 
It may be thought, however, that it was an appropriate distinction 
which he had fairly earned. Perhaps the wost singular person 
who is mixed up in this affair, and who has well deserved, not 
only a cross, but a grand cross, is Captain Bedford Pim. He was 
formally appointed to “act, and represent the Government of 
Honduras in all financial matters in Lurope,” but he assured the 
Committee that the word “ financial” was put in by mistake. It 
is obvious, however, that its omission would have only rendered 
his authority still more comprehensive. What indeed Captain 
Pim seems, from his own account, to have chiefly “acted and repre- 
sented” was the character, so well known on the stage, of the 
simple-minded British tar, tull of pluck and gallantry but innocent 
as a baby in regard to all worldly matters. It happens, oddly 
enough, that the Captain is both a naval officer and a bar- 
rister, but it was in the former capacity that he appeared before the 


Committee, and one can almost fancy his pathetic evidence being 
emphasized by an occasional twitch of the belly-band or perhaps 
even a touch of hornpipe. What, he asked, could “ an old sailor” 
be expected to understand about loans and financial matters? It 
was true that he was specially designated “ financial agent ” in the 
deed of appointment, and had received some 4,000/. for a year’s 
service in that capacity; but for all that he knew nothing of 
finance, and had nothing to do with such things, It was true also 
that he had gone to Paris to issue a loan, but “he did not think 
that a financial operation.” He had further written to the Presi- 
dent of Honduras describing himself as having been employed 
for months in raising money for the State; but was that finance ? 
His own account of his employment was that he had “to push 
the railway,” and “to see the bondholders and allay their appre- 
hensions”; and it must be admitted that he was, in one sense, 
admirably fitted for the task. Ie knew nothing of the loans, he 
said, and did not inquire, which, under the circumstances, was 
rhaps a prudent reserve. Moreover, he had never been in 
onduras at all, and “is experience of it was nil,” and as usual 
“he did not inquire.” It would seem, therefore, that a carefully 
preserved ignorance was tuis artless seaman’s chief qualification 
for the duty of inspiring confidence in the solvency and integrity 
of the Government of Honduras and its agents; and it may be 
conceived that, if he had once allowed himself to ascertain the real 
state of affairs, it would have been fatal to his efficiency. It is 
quite consistent with the beautiful traits of such a character that 
the Captain should also have the most implicit faith in the honesty 
and straightforwardness of everybody connected with the loan, 
including the Minister to whom he owed his emoluments. He 
took all that Mr. Gutierrez told him on trust, and paid out 
as a trustee whatever that gentleman directed. ‘It was,” he 
added, ‘“‘a matter of perfect indifference to him how Honduras 
aid her debts.” He was aware that part of the loan of 1870 had 
een used to pay the interest on that of 1867; yet he 
admits that he assured the bondholders that “all the loan had 
been raised for the sole purpose of building the Inter- 
Oceanic Railway.” Captain Pim also threw some light on the 
expedients by which the loans were kept floating in the market. 
“The sum of 721,397/. was spent,” he said, “in commissions on the 
loans, and in maintaining the credit of Government”; and he ex- 
plained that the latter phrase meant “ buying the bonds in the 
market.” It may possibly be thought that Captain Pim’s in- 
genuous simplicity is a sutlicient explanation of any eccentricities 
on his part, but his own admissions are certainly compromising. 
He told the Committee that ‘no man had less real information 
as to the loans than he had”; yet he did not hesitate to accept 
payment for “ allaying the apprehensions of the bondholders.” 
The most important part of the evidence taken by the Committee 
of the House of Commons was that relating to the rules and prac- 
tice of theStock Exchange, as authoritatively expounded by Mr. de 
Zoete, the Chairman of that body. It is admitted that a settle- 
ment on the Stock Exchange, followed as it is by a quotation in the 
List, is regarded as of great value. ‘The conditions on which it is 
granted are determined by a Committee consisting of thirty mem- 
bers, many of whom are themselves dealers in foreign loans, and 
some of whom may happen to be brokers for the very persons who 
are bringing out the loans. Mr. de Zoete thinks that any brokers 
who were interested in this way in a speculation would retrain from 
taking part in a decision upon it; but it does not appear that there 
is any check upon them in this respect, and it may be assumed 
that they are not indifferent to the common interests of their trade. 
It is not surprising, therefore, to find that the practice of the 
Stock Exchange is regulated solely with a view to the convenience 
of members of that body. They are naturally anxious that as 
much business should pass through their hands as possible, and 
hence they are reluctant to impose any conditions which might 
have the effect of keeping back projects that, in one way or 
another, yield them a profit. A settlement is usually granted on 
the application of a broker representing the contractors, who re- 
ceives, according to Mr. de Zoete, from fifty to a hundred guineas, 
but, as we believe, often much more, for the use of his name. This 
application is backed up by other brokers who want to have bar- 
gains settled. ‘The Chairman stated that in the case of a loan a 
settling day would be refused if the power of the agent to raise the 
loan were not clear; but no account is taken of the reasonableness 
or otherwise of the amount of the loan, or of the dates when the 
instalments are to be paid, or whether the interest is high or low ; 
nor is any inquiry made as to the bona fides of the allotment, or as 
to how much of the money is subscribed by the contraetor, and how 
much taken up by others, It is assumed that contractors are neces- 
sarily men of * very high and honourable position,” and that their 
representations ought to be taken as a matter of course ; and Mr. de 
Zoete added signiticantly that the Committee of the Stock Ex- 
change also thought that, if difficulties or restrictions were thrown 
in the way of loan contractors, loans would be brought out in Paris 
or elsewhere where restrictions did not exist. This means, in other 
words, that the great object is to wink at equivocal transactions as 
much as possible for the sake of encouraging business. The system 
of the Stock Exchange was very clearly described by the Chairman 
in the remark that “ they had not found fraud in regard to loans, 
but they had not looked out for it.” They begin by taking it for 
granted that everything is right, make no inquiries of their own, 
and, in short, scrupulously avoid discovering anything which is not 
too loud and scandalous to be ignored. Various questions were put 
to Mr. de Zoete in order to ascertain at what point the Committee 
would interfere. Suppose, he was asked, one broker were autho~ 
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rized by the contractors to sell at 13 premium, and another to buy 
at the same, and these transactions were published as genuine 
active dealings, would that be considered a healthy state of 
things? and he replied that he could not say that it was. 
Yet it is notorious that such things are done every day 
on the Exchange, and that the creation of artificial and illu- 
sory prices is systematically practised by means of “ pocket 
eu of which Mr. de Zoete affects not to know the precise 
meaning. He was also asked what the Committee would do if 
they knew that there was an agreement that the contractors were 
to take back nineteen-twentieths and then sell it at twelve per 
cent. less than the issue price to a person who would then sell it 
at a premium, possibly through members of the Stock Exchange ; 
and Mr. de Zoete’s answer was that he could hardly imagine such 
a case, but that “ possibly”—only possibly—“ they would not 
nt a settlement.” This too is quite a common practice, and in 
t is pretty much what is charged against the contractors of the 
Honduras Loan, and nobody can for a moment doubt that it is 
not an honest way of doing business. We agree with Mr. de Zoete 
that it is not exactly misrepresentation in the ordinary sense for a 
State whose whole revenue is 100,000]. to borrow five or six 
millions ; but it is a misrepresentation to publish that the bonds of 
such a loan are at a premium when in point of fact they are being 
privately sold for very much less. And this is a form of deceit to 
which the Stock Exchange practically lends itself, and which could 
not be carried on without its co-operation. 
It is curious how all kinds of roguery tend very much to assume 
a common form, with modifications of detail. At bottom, the 
— described by Mr. de Zoete is pretty much the same as 
at of humble thimble-rigging. The party of players in each 
case is made up of a sharper and one or more bonnets. It is the 
rogue who dodges the pea, while the honest, respectable-looking 
accomplices stand by and induce the dupes to come in and be 
victimized. If rotten loans and bubble Companies were left in 
the hands of the sort of people with whom they usually originate, 
they would never have a chance. What helps them is the 
countenance of persons of character, and this is the service 
which the Stock Exchange unblushingly renders. Nothing can 
be more certain than that the capitalists who support these en- 
terprises would never have anything to do with them if they 
thought that they were really risking their own money. The 
game is to put the speculation on such a footing that the silly 
world outside, which knows nothing of rigs and ket orders, 
shall be deluded into buying stock from the roel. geet have 
got it at a low figure. When the bubble bursts the respectable 
confederates have secured their premiums, and the deluded public 
is left tomake the best of the ruinous obligations whichit has foolishly 
incurred. It may be quite true that the dupes are not entitled to 
special sympathy or protection, and yet it does not follow that this 
sort of business is suitable to honest and honourable men. Any 
one who is acquainted with the way in which a particular kind of 
business is done in the City must see that the great object is to 
= the means of enabling people of respectable standing to 
abble safely in schemes of doubtful honesty. There is scarcely 
any sort of roguery into which a certain class of capitalists will 
not go, if they only think they are assured of a screen and a scape- 
goat. And this is undoubtedly a very sad state of things, of 
which the system of the Stock Exchange is not so much the cause 
as the reflection, though its powerful example undoubtedly spreads 
the evil. It is argued on its behalf that it is impossible for it to 
prevent frauds, inasmuch as any restrictions which it imposed 
would be certain to be evaded; but at present it is clear that it 
not only does not make any attempt, as Mr. de Zoete admits, to 
seek out fraud, but in reality takes care to keep its eyes shut 
as closely as possible. If, however, it is agreed that it is 
hopeless for the Committee of the Stock Exchange to exercise 
with efficiency the quasi-judicial functions which it has gradually 
assumed, it becomes an obvious and important question why 
the Stock Exchange should be allowed to maintain the privi- 
leges which have been mistakenly supposed to be bestowed on it 
for the protection of the public. Wecan hardly suppose that Mr. 
de Zoete altogether appreciated the logical consequences of his 
extremely candid but dangerous avowal. It may be true that, 
even if the Stock Exchange were in earnest, it would find it 
difficult to restrain dishonest speculations; but there can be no 
doubt that it might at least do much more in this direction than 
it does at present. 


GARIBALDI AND THE TIBER. 


Ogee has betaken himself with characteristic energy 
to the national work for which he has volunteered, and his 
arrival at Rome which was expected with so much uneasiness 
seems not unlikely to be fruitful of public benefits. It is a triple 
task that he has undertaken to carry out—the embankment or 
canalization of the Tiber in the vicinity of Rome, so as to relieve 
the city from inundations; the improvement of the navigation 
from the city to the sea, with the construction of a port that shall 
be a harbour of refuge; and lastly, the purification of the pesti- 
lential Agro Romano. We should hesitate to predict that the 
achievement of all three feats is reserved for the old hero, even 
were his life in its vigour instead of its decline; and the re- 
clamation of the Campagna ofiers physical difficulties which any 
conceivable expenditure may perhaps be powerless to overcome. 


Still it is possible that something considerable may be effected 
even in that direction, and if anything is to be done at all, Gari- 
baldi is probably the man to get it done. Whatever may be his 
capacity for deciding between the competing schemes of rival 
engineers, he has succeeded in giving the popular impulse which 
must be the indispensable preliminary condition of even im- 
rfect success. And it would seem that the country and the 
Chonher have tacitly conceded him carte blanche to manage the 
business in his own way; while even the sorely embarrassed 
Minister of Finance considers his proposals without protesting 
against his estimates. The first two branches of the under- 
taking are apparently in a fair way of being executed. As 
the question of the navigation, experts, English and Italian, have 
been surveying and taking soundings. Garibaldi’s original 
idea was to begin his new harbour works close to the ancient 
Ostia, though somewhat to the south of it, but examina- 
tion speedily showed that this idea was ape pa Ostia was 
never much of a port, even when the mouths of the Tiber flowed 
in deeper channels, and when the fleets of the Mediterranean 
were of far less tonnage, than at present. Since then the Tiber 
has been choked, the coast-line has been changing, and the shore 
silting up. But some miles to the north of the mouth it was 
found that the spot which had been preferred by the engineers 
of the great Roman Emperors still retained the advantages that 
had recommended it to them. At Fiumicino there are about six 
fathoms of water close inshore, so Fiumicino is to see the revival 
of itsancient glories, with the modern addition ofa sweeping crescent 
of breakwater. The short canal that connects Fiumicino with the 
Tiber is to be widened so as to admit the sea; while a few miles 
of railway will unite it with the present Civita Veechia line at 
Ponte Galera, of malarious notoriety. There can be no doubt that 
bringing commerce once more to the gates of Rome will do much 
for the prosperity of the Eternal City, whatever may be the effect 
on Leghorn and Naples; and even should the new works fail to 
pay directly, they must still bring great indirect gain to the nation. 
As to the plans for regulating the river where it flows through the 
city, or immediately above it, they are in embryo, or not yet 
decided upon. There is a daring suggestion for diverting the 
Tiber altogether, which we fancy must be summarily set aside for 
reasons financial and sentimental. It is more probable that the 
projectors will begin by straightening the lower course of the river 
where it winds as the Forth does in the Carse of Sterling. It is 
clear that cutting channels through a succession of narrow necks, 
and removing impediments of ruined masonry, must promote therusl: 
of superabundant water from above, and tend to free the city from 
the back eddies that swamp its low-lying quarters in the spring ; 
while, by letting the water below run off more quickly, something 
may be done to improve the health of some of the worst of the 
lague-stricken neighbourhoods. Yet when the new harbour has 
n made, and Rome has been relieved in some measure fronz 
inundations, the Romans will still tind themselves confronted by 
the most necessary and formidable task of all. 

Every one who is interested in the matter is familiar enough with 
the present condition of Rome and the Campagna. Every sanitary 
reason was against pitching on the venerable city for a modern ca- 

ital. But sentimental considerations asserted their supremacy, and 
Northern statesmen felt themselves constrained to succumb to the 
irresistible influence of time-honoured associations. We know that 
they yielded with much reluctance. It was all very well sor Italians 
in the provinces to insist on their King, his Ministers, and the de- 
— settling in the Session among the ruins on the Seven Hills. 

ut it was no light sacrifice that was demanded of duty or ambition. 
It has been the very charm of Rome to its visitors that they were 
reminded at each step that they were treading in a graveyard, and 
breathing the air of mouldering cloisters. Debris had gathered. 
deeply in each depression of the ground; the columns of ancient 
temples had disappeared almost to their capitals. The slopes of 
the hills would have seemed like so many stone or slate quarries 
had it not been for the venerable mortar adhering everywhere to 
the fragments. Whenever the soil was stirred volumes of noxious 
gases were disengaged. It was diflicult to drive drains through 
crumbling foundations of this kind, so that drainage was very 
generally neglected. The close masses of houses and the pave- 
ments of the streets shut in the latent miasma. The healthiest 
parts of the town were those that were most thickly in- 
habited, and the dense population of the grimy Ghetto or 
Jewish quarter enjoyed a comparative immunity from sick- 
ness. The least encumbered spaces were the most dangerous to 
tamper with. When Rome was transferred from the Pontiff to the 
King, there was a great influx of workitfg-men from the North, and 
temporary accommodation had to be found for them somehow. 
The artisans who came to do the rebuilding ran up hovels on the 
Aventine and elsewhere, and they and their families suffered forth- 
with from an excessive mortality. Not that the deputies, 
who looked out for more fashionable habitations, were much 
better off. Probably in their own provincial towns they had 
been used to no great luxury of cleanliness, yet they changed 
greatly for the worse when they took high-rented apartments in 
the Eternal City. The Roman citizens, from the princes and Church 
dignitaries downwards, had gone through a certain process of accli- 
matization. The very castles and country villas where the wealthier 
aristocracy passed the villeggiatura were often built in pestilen- 
tial woodlands, The new comers enjoyed no such advantages. 
They suffered from indifferent sewerage, close apartments, un- 
cleansed streets, and filthy staircases. The atmosphere they 
breathed was depressing, and predisposed them to illness. Raw 
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and damp in the winter, it was oppressively hot in summer. The 
Tiber, too, when it came down in flood, regularly overflowed its 
banks, laying the great street of the Ripetta under water, besides 
tilling the cellarage of whole quarters with melted snow and clay 
in solution. Anywhere else the sufferers might have hoped to find 
fresh air on the heights or beyond the walls. And nothing can be 
more delightful than the immediate environs of Rome; nowhere 
ure there — or gardens more beautiful than those of the Bor- 
zhese or Doria Pamphila Villas. But going to these in the summer 
evenings is only exchanging the frying-pan for the fire. Those 
delightful residences, with their airy situations and magnificent 
views, are abandoned altogether by their owners to superannuated 
eare-takers or sickly gardeners. You may see the deadly grey 
vapours rising from the lawns, and stealing out from the scented 
shrubberies, if you are imprudent enough to linger to watch the sun- 
set on the Alban Hills. Nor is there health or safety in going 
further afield. Rome and its suburban gardens are wholesome com- 
pared to the picturesque wastes of the surrounding Campagna. 
Beyond the walls the malaria has everything its own way. It is 
certain fever for a stranger to be belated beyond the gates, and to 
all intents and purposes the Campagna is a most effectual barrier 
between Rome and the surrounding country which nature locks 
nightly at sunset. In the unhealthy season every one who can so 
arrange it has taken his departure for the neighbouring hills. If 
you are tied to the city and have been visiting a friend in the 
country, you must under pain of death time your return for a 
certain very early hour. It seems out of the question that the in- 
habitants of the capital of a growing kingdom can go on and 
flourish under such conditions. Either familiarity with 
death and fever will breed a rash disregard of them, and then 
valuable lives will be sacrificed and useful health impaired, or else 
Italians will be forced to the conclusion that, having once taken 
formal possession of their country by the solemn occupation of its 
ancient capital, their wisest policy will be to abandon it for ever, 
and secede to some Ravenna in the provinces. 

As yet neither Italians nor Romans care to look this alternative 
coheniy in the face. We are glad to see that they have some 
reason to congratulate themselves on the latest sanitary statistics, 
which show that the death-rate in Rome is relatively lower than 
might have been expected, although we suspect that these returns 
are in some degree illusory. Most of the well-to-do residents get 
eut of the city in the unhealthy season, and a good many people 
stricken with malaria seek change of air, and die elsewhere. Still 
we see no reason why Rome itself should not be made much more 


healthy than it is, although at a considerable preliminary 
| to be the true one, it would certainly be impessible to show how 


penditure of life. It may be possible to construct a thorough system 
of subterranean drainage, although any wholesale disturbance of the 
soil must be most perilous. Sanitary regulations may be laid down 
and enforced; lanes may be straightened and streets widened; the 
Tiber may be brought within natural bounds, and its superfluous 
waters stored for washing the people. But even if Rome should 
be rebuilt and purified, there remains the vast extent of the Cam- 
pagna. Probably no city in the world of similar size and preten- 
sions is encircled by such an extent of insalubrious country. And 
the worst of it is that there is no use in nibbling at the edges of that 
plague-stricken wilderness with partial and tentative improvements. 
The most stupendous system of drainage works can do very little for 
its dead level. The evil mainly lies in the nature of its chalky 
subsoil, which holds the water everywhere in stagnation, promoting 
corruption and decay. Each valley, depression, and patch of copse- 
wood or undergrowth is a centre whence contagion radiates. If 
individual efforts had been able to do anything considerable, the 
work of reclamation would have begun longago. Prince Tortonia, 
for instance, who is now going heart and hand with Garibaldi, is 
equally rich and enterprising. He has drained lakes elsewhere on 
his own account and reaped rich harvests. But, although he has 
purchased great estates in the hilly districts of the Campagna, he has 
felt it to be idle to attempt to reclaim his newly acquired properties. 
Of course the condition of the Agro Romano has engaged the 
attention of the new Government, and we have formerly taken oc- 
casion to advert to their last Report, which was very far indeed 
from encouraging. One thing it makes clear—that, if anything 
profitable is to be accomplished, it can only be effected by an ex- 
traordinary expenditure of funds and a great and sustained national 
effort. It is just one of those magnificent schemes which are most 
likely to be helped by enthusiasts, and Garibaldi may undertake it 
with unexpected chances in his favour, now that he appears to 
have forgotten old political animosities and to be tempering zeal 
with praiseworthy discretion, . 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 


V7 R. JUSTICE DENMAN, who the other day sentenced a man > 


~¥1 toa year’s imprisonment for what he called a gross contempt 
of court, has admitted that he did so under a misapprehension, and 
it appears that the man is to be released. Under these cireum- 
stances it may — be thought that, as the error has been ac- 
inowledged and corrected, there is no need to say anything more 
about it. The case, however, presents so conspicuous an example of 
the abuse of what, within reasonable limits, may be a useful and 
necessary authority, and illustrates in such a striking manner the 
dangers of the present system, that it ought not to be lost sight of, 
especially as the question of the legal power of the Judges in this 
respect is to be discussed in the House of Commons. men, 


| committe 


Craddock, an elderly man, and Kent, a young one, were indicted 


for uttering base coin. dock had two previous convictions 
against him, but the jury, though they saw reason for suspicion, 
did not think there was evidence enough to convict him, and he 
was accordingly acquitted. It is evident that the Judge had 
formed a strong conviction of Craddock’s guilt, apparently founded 
chiefly on his disreputable antecedents, and did not conceal his 
dissatisfaction that the man had been let off. The following dialogue 
ensued between the Judge and the prisoner :— 


The Judge (to the prisoner). You are a very bad old man. You have 


| been twice previously convicted, and if you had been found guilty of this 


offence, I should have sentenced you to a long term of penal servitude. 

Prisoner. Believe me, my Lord, upon my honour, on this occasion I am 
not so black as I 2m painted. 

The Judge. 1 do not think enough of your honour to accept that state- 
ment, with two previous convictions against you for the same offence, 

Prisoner, 1 was earning 2/. ros. a week at the time I was taken. 

His Lordship. Try to get your living more honestly than by passing bad 
coin; you have had a narrow escape. 

Craddock then left the court. 
It can hardly be doubted that this was an unseemly altercation, 
and that the Judge had no right to assume the man’s guilt, as he 
did, in the teeth of the verdict of the jury. There is all the 
difference in the world between moral conviction and conclu- 
sive legal evidence; and a Judge is the last person who should 
neglect the distinction. Kent, Craddock’s companion, had, by the 
advice of his counsel, pleaded guilty, and when he stood up for 
sentence, the Governor of the gaol gave him a good character. 
Here again the Judge broke out against Craddock :— 

His Lordship (to the Governor). Have you reason to believe that this 
young fellow has been tempted by the old scoundrel ? 

The Governor. Certainly, my Lord, I think he has been led astray. 
At this point the Judge recollected that he had seen Craddock sey 
something to his companion in the dock, and questioned the 
Governor, who stated that Craddock had whispered to Kent, “ I 
will give it to you for splitting on me.” After this, the Judge 
ordered Craddock to be brought back, and sentenced him to a 
year’s imprisonment for contempt of court. The question of course 
arises in what thiscontempt of court consisted. At the time, Mr. 
Justice Denman appears to have imagined that Craddock 
spoke to Kent just when the jury were being sworn to try 
his own case, and that he meant to intimidate Kent. He has 
since, however, discovered that it was not until the jury retired 
to consider their verdict that Craddock addressed his companion, 
and hence “ the contempt of court was not suchas he thought it 
was.” On the later version of the affair, which must be supposed 


anything that could be called contempt of court could have arisen. 
The intimidation of a witness might indeed be treated as con- 
tempt, but in this instance the person threatened had not given 
evidence, and had ceased to have an opportunity of doing so. 

It may be admitted that, if Craddock had really attempted to 
intimidate Kent from giving evidence, he would have laid himself 
open to punishment, and that a year’s imprisonment would not have 
been at all too severe. It is indispensable that Judges should have 
the power of compelling witnesses te give evidence, and of punish- 
ing those who attempt to obstruct the free course of judicial inquiry. 
But what happened in this instance, and what is very apt to happen 
in all cases of hasty action in the heat of the moment, is that a 
man was erroneously assumed to have committed an oflence 
which he did not commit. It would seem that the Judge, 
disapproving of Craddock’s acquittal, took the opportunity fur- 
nished by the cr ae contempt of court for doing what he con- 
sidered substantial justice. The Governor's casual remark that Kent 
had been led astray was not evidence that could be received, 
and when he was put in the box an important point was lost 
sight of—namely, the time at which Craddock turned to speak 
to his fellow-prisoner. Assuming that the Judge’s impression 
of the incident had been correct, he would have been justified 
in dealing sharply with the offender; but it was because he 
used his power of dealing summarily With the case that he 
what he has since confessed to be a serious error. 

It requires only a moment's reflection to see that, if it is 
deemed essential that a verdict should be given’ by a jury on 
the question whether a man has been passing false money, it is at 
least equally essential that a Judge should not be left entirely to 
himself in deciding whether a prisoner has committed contempt of 
court. Indeed there is a. still stronger reason in such a case for 
the intervention of a jury, inasmuch as the Judge is dealing with 
a matter in which he is himself personally concerned, and where 
_ his indignation is very likely to mislead his judgment. 
There are thus two questions to be considered—whether certain 
| things should be punishable as contempt of court, and next, whether 
| a Judge should, as a matter of course, have the power to punish as 
| contempt whatever he may consider to be such. On the first 
uestion there will probably be very little difference of opixion. 
t is indispensable to the efficient administration of the law 
that a Judge should be provided with the means of maintain- 
ing order in court, compelling the appearance of witnesses, 
and enforcing such commands as ma D for the 
P of justice. Whether this should be left, how- 
ever, as at present, absolutely to the discretion of the Judges 
themselves, without any indication of the limits within which 
they are at liberty to exercise summary authority, may reason- 
ably be doubted. We must confess that, for our own part, 
we have much sympathy with the efforts which have been occa- 


sionally made, and particularly in the Tichborne case, to prevent 
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the loose popular discussion of questions which have been taken 
before a tribunal acting on strict rules of evidence, and provided 
with special means of ascertaining the truth. It is has to say 
that Judges and jurymen ought to keep their ears cl against 
the din from outside, and not allow themselves to be affected by 
it; but the experience of other countries, if not of our own, cer- 
tainly seems to su that it is prudent to protect the 
courts as far as possible from the intrusion of influences 
of a disturbing character. At the same time there are instances 
in which there has been a pedantic straining of a useful rule; and 
it would be well, in the interest of the Judges themselves, that 
they should be relieved from any appearance of personal absolutism. 

And this brings us to the second question, as to the best means 
of dealing with persons charged with contempt of court, which 
is the more important of the two. The first consideration 
which suggests itself on this point is that, as everybody will 
allow, a man is always a judge in a case in which his 
own feelings or passions are likely to be involved. Even if 
he is able to restrain his personal prejudices or prepossessions, 
he does not get credit for it, and there is always a tendency to 
suspect the impartiality of his decisions. It is true that in endea- 
vouring to maintain the dignity and decorum of their courts, and 
in enforcing submission to such orders as they deem necessary to 
issue, the Judges are acting, not for their-own private interest, 
but for the good of the public; but at the same time they are 
exposed to personal influences which may possibly lead them 
astray. There is moreover another ground on which objection 
may be taken to the present system; and that is the inconsistency of 
dispensing in the case of an alleged contempt with the ordinary 
precautions of a trial before a superior court. In the instance to 
which we have already referred, Craddock had just as much right to 
all the securities for a careful and impartial trial when brought 
back on a charge of contempt of court as when he was originally 
placed in the dock on an indictment for passing bad money. In 
the one case he had the help of counsel, while the Judge had 
the assistance of the jury. In the other, he was surprised on the 
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supposed that an artist when once within the charmed circle ob- 
tains ready admission for four or even five contributions, while the 
unknown aspirant finds his single hope consigned to the care of the 
porter at the door. This, however, is perhaps so much the way of 
the world as scarcely to be worth mention. 

The Dudley Gallery once more gives signs of that good, steady 
work which becomes more and more the habit among young and 
rising men ; absolute genius is unfortunately not a plentiful product 
of the present period, but patient and painstaking study of nature 
comes as not a bad substitute. In this Gallery the landscapes, as 
a rule, are, as might be expected, superior to the figure pictures. 
“A Winter Sunset on the Tiber” (20), by Mr. Aston, is as true as itis 
poetic ; not a breath of air ruffles the tranquil waters, or agitates the 
wintry trees; the purple horizon, clad with stone pinesand crowned by 
the dome of St. Peter's, rises solemnly against the golden sky of sun- 
set. This often repeated scene never wearies the spectator. The prose 
of landscape-painting is favourably represented by close studies of a 
“ Deserted Heath ” (108), by Mr. Hanhart ; of the “ Castle Bridge” 
(296), by Mr. Frank Walton; of ‘Cheyne Walk” (330), by Mr. 
Arthur Severn; and of “ Hampstead ” (242), by Mr. Walter 
Field. And nothing could be more truthful than Mr. Henry Moore's 
transcript of a windy, rainy sky in “Cardigan Bay” (38). Mr. 
Hamilton Maceallum produces, as we are taught to expect, an 
almost too brilliant drawing, “ Wind off Shore” (249); he pitches 
his colours in a high key; clever, even to excess, he oversteps with 
bold bound the modesty of nature. Professor Poynter of London 
might almost be mistaken for a professor in the Celestial Empire of 
China, so near are his bird's-eye views to the famous willow pat- 
tern plate. He has with most praiseworthy persistency map 
out a “ Farm near Hartlebury Common” (279). One thing strikes 
us very favourably ; Mr. Poynter, though a professed teacher, pre- 
serves the mental attitude of a student; he goes to nature with 
perfect simplicity of mind; he does not force up his materials into 
an artificial picture, but is content to jot down facts just as he 
finds them. 

The figure compositions in the Dudley are, as we have said, in- 


instant by an accusation of which he had had no notice, and | ferior to the landscapes. We fail to see any art in so trite a theme 
had no one to advise him, and no opportunity of calling | and so common a model as that of the young person whom Mr. 


witnesses. Yet the one question was in every way just as 


Arthur Hill makes exclaim “ He loves me—he loves me not” (72). 


serious as the other, and as much entitled to calm and , Kindred in motive is “The Course of True Love never did Run 


tient investigation. The truth is—and it is a truth which 


is perhaps not sufficiently remembered, Judges themselves occa- , 


sionally forgetting it—that the grave persons on the bench, august 


and solemn as they look, are afterall only men like the people about | 


them, and subject to like impulses, and even, if we may be per- 
mitted to say it without contempt of court, like passions, with the 
rest of us. In London the dignity of justice is usually pretty well 
combined with the common sense of men of the world. The 
Judges are surrounded by people who have known them all their 


lives, who are well aware that they have not undergone | 


any supernatural transformation since they were at the Dar, 
and who are in the habit of calling them when out of cowt 
by names which identify them with the ordinary race of mortals. 
But there is some reason to fear that on circuit the javelin men 
and the trumpeters have a good deal to answer for, and that even 
the most sedate of Judges is apt at times to feel as if he 
had just come from the clouds. There is no greater mistake than 
to suppose that Judges do not require, like other creatures of clay, 
to be protected against the weaknesses of humanity. As a rule 
English Judges usually do their work very well, with scrupulous 
conscientiousness and virile intelligence; but all Judges are not 
exactly of the same stamp, nor always in the same mood, and it 
is for their own interest as well as for the interest of the com- 
munity that too wide a margin should not be allowed for excep- 
tional impulses. On every ground it is desirable that the power 
of inflicting punishment for contempt should be regulated on precise 
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and settled principles, and it is to be hoped that the House of 


Commons will not shrink from the responsibility of dealing with 
the subject. It is enough that a Judge should have 
@ person into custody, without proceeding to try and sentence him 
on the instant. 


SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 


hap Dudley Gallery deserves our first notice ; it claims sympathy 
as an exhibition conducted by and in the interests of artists; 
and it thus takes an artistic position superior to the commercial Gal- 
leries managed by dealers. One criterion by which the trading cha- 
racter of exhibitions may be tested is the removal or the non-removal 
from the walls of pictures when sold. Ifa work is handed to a 
urchaser on the payment of his money, the transaction is equiva- 
foe to the passing toa customer of goods across a shop counter. 
The Dudley Gallery has done well to resist the temptation of 
immediate money returns; like the Royal Academy, its collection 
and catalogue do not change during the progress of the exhibition 
either for better or for worse. And the ment, whatever 
may be its partialities or infirmities, inspires such confidence that 
the Committee usually receive about three times as many contribu- 
tions as they can find room for; thus the number of pictures this 
year sent in was over seventeen hundred, of which, though the 
walls are crowded to excess, it was only possible to hang six hun- 
dred. We have, indeed, heard it complained that the selection made 
is not above suspicion of favouritism ; triends, it is said, are welcomed 


with open arms, while strangers receive the cold shoulder. It is | 


wer to order | 


Smooth ” (51), as interpreted, not without care, in the drawing by 
Mr. John Scott. Commendable also is Mr. Earle’s “ Silk-winding 
on the Lake of Como” (59). But we gladly welcome drawings 
distinguished by more deliberate and delicate art treatment, such 
as the graceful figure by Miss Constance Phillott; and a head by 
Miss I:dith Martineau, answering to the line “There is a 
garden in her face” (542), is likewise well deserving of notice. 
To a still higher range belongs “St. Sebastian” (559), by Miss 
Helen Thornycroft: the firm will which conquers agony is here ex- 
pressed studiously, after the manner of the old masters. The great 
want in the English school is such generic treatment of the in- 
dividual model. 

The Dudley Gallery abounds in nondescripts and genre gener- 
ally ; the number of ready experts who are able to turn their hands 
to anything is marvellously on the increase. Clever, yet eccentric, 
are the vultures placed by Mr. Heywood Hardy on a high pro- 
montory overlooking a battle-field. These fiend-like birds are 
seeking whom they may devour. Hungry, with stealthy eye and 
a beak keen as a sword, they scent the blood of the battle-field 
from afar. The literal truth, the individual character of these 
bird-portraits, have more worth than the fancy and sentimental 
animal paintings which Mr. Briton Riviere has from time to time 
exhibited in the Academy. Also of exceptional merit is a sketchy, 
free, yet firm-handed drawing, ‘ Cattle and Landscape, Normandy” 
(101), by Mr. Mark Fisher. The style is, as the locality, foreign ; 
next in the Catalogue comes “Sheep Asleep” (102), by Mr. 
Bottomley, thoroughly English, and accordingly over-neat and 
trim. Foreign artists affect negligence in what may be termed 
the “toilet of animals”; our native painters, on the other hand, 
never introduce even a sheep into polite society till it has been 
washed, curled, and trimmed. We must not forget to mention 
Mr. Dillon’s most cunscientious transcript of ‘The Harem of a 
Wealthy Arab, Cairo” (272). Sundry studies of flowers by Miss 
Helen Coleman are also of great excellence. 

A set of artists who have been aptly dubbed “the Peculiar 
People” always make themselves prominent in the Dudley Gallery. 
We congratulate Mr. Edward Clifford on his escape from high art. 
The portrait of ‘The Earl of Tankerville” (175) is much to be 
preferred to a certain archaic nude of a former year. Indeed we 
have seldom met with a likeness more refined in sentiment or deli- 
cate in the line of profile than that of “ Lady Ida Bennett” (189). 
The child portraits and nursery pictures of Mr. J. C. Moore are 
also much out of the common. “ The Marquis of Downshire ” (289) 
appears as a boy with a hoop. The artist always seeks to animate 
his sitters with a motive. The backgrounds are also well con- 
sidered as to accessory design and colour. Assuredly portraiture 
is finding year by year new developments. Amongst the most’ 
peculiar of “Peculiar People” is Mr. Walter Crane. The 
mannerism with which this hopeful artist started becomes more 
and more mannered. We have had the pleasure of appreciati 
his poetic conceptions, but after all a picture cannot be regard 
exclusively as a thought. Mr. Crane has a colour systematically 
crude; he also has a habit, as in “ Kurth and Spring” (456), of 
throwing an antique statue bodily on the ground immobile as 
marble. We are called upon to witness the life-giving presence 
of “Spring,” but it is only too obvious that life has been extinct 
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Mr. Jopling errs in a directly opposite diree- 


ia Western” (414) is “loud ” in the worst sense of the 


Little or nothing need be said of “ The Society of Lady Artists.” 
It may seem a singular, yet it is not an inexplicable, fact that lady 
artists never care to be at their best except when they come into 
immediate competition with the opposite sex. J'emale artistic 
talent, every year proving itself more sensitive, sympathetic, and 
beauty-seeking, stands systematically aloof from female manage- 
ment. ‘We do not presume to explain even the pictorial mysteries 
which seem to inhere to “ the rights of women.” Drawings and 
paintings by Mr. Elijah Walton, again on view, are so much after 
the well-known manner of the master as not to call for distinctive 
notice. “ The New British Institution ” opens the Eleventh Spring 
Exhibition. It again happens to be less “ British ” than foreign. 
And we notice on the picture frames, as a novelty in London ex- 
hibitions, the word “replaced”; the attendant kindly explains 
that the works when sold are removed and “replaced” ; the pur- 
pose, he says, is to sell. 

Sixteen landscapes by the octogenarian Mr. John Linnell make 
an interesting and suggestive rather than an exhaustive and satis- 
fying exhibition. This venerable artist was born in 1792, and as early 
as 1807 he exhibited in the Royal Academy ; his instructors were 
Benjamin West, from whom he may be supposed to have learnt 
“the figure,” and John Varley, who doubtless prompted him to 
landscape. He was first known as a portrait-painter, but by future 

erations he will be remembered as the Titian or the Rubens of 
nglish landscape-painting—* English” always, and emphatically. 
He has lived to see the rise and the fall not of individual artists 
only, but of schools; “historic” and “heroic” landscape was 
an idolatry in his youth, “ Pre-Rafiacllitism” has been an in- 
fatuation and a foible in the years of his prime. When this 
exceptional career comes to be recorded in a biography, it 
will be found to have been marked by singular independence; 
even in the fragmentary collection betore us we call le 
takably the character of the artist and his art. In such land- 
scapes as “ The Barley Harvest” (date 1874), “The Woodcutters,” 
and “ A Storm in Harvest,” severally seen in the Royal emer | 
and in the International Exhibition of last year, we distinguis 
the large and comprehensive manner of the older masters of land- 
scape—a manner which finds a total reversal in the minute natural- 
istic studies of Mr. Poynter, already noticed in the Dudley 
Gallery. Mr. Linnell has never cared to define outlines sharply, 
to carve hills sculpturesquely, to count leaves on a tree, or to 
number the blades of grass in the foreground ; and yet in a vague 
indicative way, somewhat after the manner of David Cox, he 
suggests the infinity of nature. Nevertheless his execution in 
these and other examples verges on mannerism ; it is monotonous ; 
one unvaried touch serves for trees, rocks, and foreground alike. 
In short, Mr. Linnell, though a “naturalist,” belongs to a “ pree- 
scientific ” period ; even his famous skies, true in the general, are 
false in the particular; the clouds lack drawing and perspective ; 
one has only to compare such chaos in the elements with the 
careful studies of complex skies by Mr. Henry Moore in the 
Dudley Gallery. Yet long-cherished respect for Mr. Linnell leads 
to the hope that the present exhibition may be followed by a col- 
lection more fully representative of an earnest artistic life. 

“The Linnell Forgeries,” as they are called, have doubtless pro- 
voked this exhibition of genuine works. The facts with regard to 
this subject, if we may believe current report, assume a serious aspect, 
as indeed may be inferred from certain public advertisements. It is 
said that in London there are manufactories where the works of Mr. 
Linnell and other leading painters, within and without the Academy, 
aresystematically counterteited. It is further alleged that inthistrade 
the best available talent is employed, and that, in order to perfect 
the forgeries, several artists are sometimes engaged on the same 
replica—one for landscape and another for figures. Also it is 
asserted that there are middle men, capitalists, with well-organized 
business arrangements, whose office it is to float these products in 
London and the country. If these allegations are well founded, we 
need not be surprised to hear it added that America comes in for 
generous consignments. The purchasing public, it would appear, are 
not so much to be pitied as might be supposed; buying at least 
thirty cent. under market price, they rejoice to the very last in 
the belief that they have got a good bargain. Indeed so skilfully 
are these forgeries said to be executed that Mr. Linnell himself on 
a certain occasion pronounced as genuine a counterfeit from one of 
his pictures. But we abstain from saying more on the subject 
b a” allegations in question are either authenticated or contra- 
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THE THEATRES. 


“= surprising and inexplicable success of some theatrical 
speculations encourages others which terminate disastrously. 
We meght think, after witnessing the grand spectacular drama Round 
the World in Eighty 8, that a public who could stand that 
could stand anything. evertheless this play seems to be suc- 
ceeding, and the managers of the Princess’s Theatre have apparently 
judged wisely in avoiding any demand upon the intellectual faculty 
of their audience. There is a view of the Rocky Mountains peopled 
with Pawnees, and a view of the Eccentric Club peopled with its 
members, and we should make a highly favourable assumption if 
the set of actors are like gentlemen. If we com this 
play with the “great Parisian success” from which it is derived, 


we should probably observe in the French playa marked superiori 
in this respect, that on the French stage the members of the Clu 
would look like gentlemen, whereas on the English stage they look 
like the third-rate actors which they really are. This, however, only 
applies to the first -seene and the last, and when we get away from 
London we cannot, without going round the world ourselves, now 
whether the things and ons represented are at all like reality. 
It may ‘be thought, however, that Miss Helen Barry in a costume by 
a particular artist mentioned in the playbill is as unlike as possible 
to the widow of an Indian Rajah recently delivered by English and 
American manhood from death by fire. But weare aware that this 
is a trifle. The important question is whether the lady who has been 
selected to wear several handsome dresses has a suitable face and 
figure for the purpose. Indeed it appears that the female cha- 


' racters, or rather figures, are introduced simply to advertise the 


makers of their clothes. The burden of the piece rests entirely 
on the men, and we must allow that it was a clever contrivance to 
make an Englishman and an American fellow-travellers round the 
world, and to involve them in a series of adventures in which the 
Yankee plays invariably second fiddle to John Bull. At last the 
Alabama damages are recouped. An American, however, might 
remind us of the fable of the lion and the man; and perhaps this 
piece may be produced in New York with a 6 eee of the 
—_ and thus the privilege of Yankees to whip all creation may 
reasserted. There are, in the early part of the play, three duels, 
of which two are supposed to be fought with revolvers, and one 
with knives. The American, having been wounded and disabled 
three times successively, becomes the admirer and friend of his 
conqueror, and the two combine their forces during the remainder 
of the play as champions of beauty in distress, avengers of op- 
pression and cruelty, and utterers of the most stupendous clap- 
trap that ever was heard on any ‘We seem to have got back 
to the glorious days when the British sailor adorned our theatres 
not less by his courage and personal grace and activity than by the 
chivalrous sentiments that were ever on his lips. With exciting 
adventures and the tallest kind of talk these two travellers proceed 
through a series of magnificent tableaux. The widow of the 
deceased Rajah and another “native” lady are so good as to ac- 
company them from India during the remainder of their 
journey. These ladies wear fashionable dresses, which produce 
no effect whatever on the minds of Californian savages. It 
seems hardly worth while to have escaped “ the barbarous rite of 
Suttee” merely to be sacrificed on “ the giant slopes of the Rocky 
Mountains” to the Pawnee idol. But of course the English and 
American gentlemen are “all there” with their revolvers, and the 
servant of the former justifies his name of “ Ready,” while a de- 
tachment of United States troops surrounds the savages and fires 
a volley which lays them all flat upon the floor. We ought 
to have mentioned an earlier scene in which an incapable 
locomotive and cranky carriages represent a train of the 
Pacific Railway, which is attacked by the Pawnees.  After- 
wards there is a shipwreck within sight of Liverpool, and 
the cloth representing the sea rises and swells and advances 
in an imposing manner towards the footlights, while the 
incipal characters are seen clinging to a mast and sinking 
meath the waves. But in the next scene, in an hotel in Liver- 
ool, we are happy to find that the ladies’ dresses have not suffered 
y immersion in salt water. If any lady desires to know the 
names of the makers of this indestructible finery, she had better go 
to the Princess’s Theatre and buy a playbill. Another element of 
the travelling party is a detective, who seeks a convenient oppor- 
tunity to arrest the American on a charge of stealing 100,000/. 
from the Bank of England. This detective disguises himself as 
a negro waiter at San Francisco, and the English servant 
“ Ready” comes slily behind him and wipes off the black from his 
face with a napkin, remarking that he thought he (the nigger) 
never performed out of London. This, so far as we remember, is 
the only joke that this long play contains. There are some dismal 
attempts at fun by “ Ready,” who laments at every leisure moment 
that he left the gas burning at his master’s chambers in London ; 
and perhaps we cannot more fairly describe this play than by say- 
ing that it is as tedious as a pantomime and longer. We believe 
that either in France or England credit has been claimed for this 
play as combining instruction with amusement, and it is difficult 
to say whether the people who could be instructed by it would 
be intellectually more or less contemptible than the people who 
could be amused. 
The dramatic version of Nicholas Nickleby which has been pro- 
duced at the Adelphi Theatre has almost an antiquarian interest 
now that so many years have elapsed since coaches ceased to run 
from London to York. The admirers of “realism” ought to sup- 
port this play, for it shows us not only a real coach and horses, but 
real boys dosed by Mrs. Squeers with real treacle, which we will 
venture to hope does not contain brimstone. ‘I'he canings of the 
boys by Mr. Squeers are, we must allow, unsatisfactory, and Miss 
Lydia Foote, who performs Smike, is open to the censure, if it be 
censure, that she wholly fails to disguise the fact that she is not a 
boy, but a pretty and clever woman. We think that Mr. Halliday, 
the adapter, might have made a better play out of the abundant 
antuteh at his disposal, but the play is strongly cast, and likely 
to rival in popularity some other recent adaptations of the works 
of Dickens, Mr. J. Clarke as Squeers is hardly as successful as he was 
i rmance with this, we feel some 
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as John Browdie leave nothing to be desired, and it is a pleasure 


to see a play so well cast throughout as this is. The “get 
up” of Mr. Fernandez as Ralph Nickleby and that of Mr. Shore 
as Brooker are excellent, and if there are any shortcomings 
in the accessories a critical eye would be needed to detect them. 
We may remark, however, that the stage-coach journey was made 
in winter, and it is absurd to bring Nicholas to the coach office in 
a swallow-tailed coat buttoned over a white waistcoat. The boys, 
too, in their round jackets and trousers, would simply have died of 
cold, and disappointed Mr. Squeers of twenty pounds per head per 
annum, Yo quarterly in advance. The coach is a cross between a 
mail and a stage-coach, and the horses are as good as those which 
have adorned other recent adaptations of novels by Mr. Halliday. 
The incident of Mr. Squeers stopping to look for a stray boy and 
being left or nearly left behind has been introduced by the adapter, 
who, if he thinks he can improve on Dickens, will probably find 
himself mistaken. Judicious selection with little or no addition 
would, we think, — a better play than this. 

The opening of the Court Theatre by Mr. Hare is a less im- 
ep event than might be inferred from the quantity that has 

n written about it. A palpable imitation of the style of the late 
Mr. Robertson would be unobjectionable as a “new and original 
comedy” if it were successful, but it hardly is. The life of Lady 
Flora cannot be long, and when it dies and is buried, some other 
equally new and original comedy will be ready to take its place. 
It is almost pathetic to observe this vast metropolis, and in fact the 
whole country, trying to find amusement at its theatres. The success 
of Round the World in Eighty Days is an eloquent testimony to 
the dearth of dramatic talent among our writers. Why, we may 
ask, does not nature or art produce a Trollope of the stage ? There 
is a writer who can go on for ever manipulating the same charac- 
ters in nearly the same way, yet the worst of his novels is more 
tolerable to read than an average play is to see. Perhaps, if Robertson 
had lived, he might have become a sort of dramatic Trollope. He 
might have produced a succession of plays closely resembling each 
other, which by careful acting pte have been made nearly as 
interesting as a succession of novels produced by the same hand at 
the rate of one or two in twelve months. It is difficult to say 
why, if Robertson would have succeeded, an imitator of Robert- 
son should not succeed. But it can hardly be said that Mr. 
Coghlan has been distinctly successfulat the Court Theatre, although 
cleverness is shown in some of his dialogue. The incident which 
occurs in the first act, of the effigy of a monkey clinging to the 
portly person of a butler, may perhaps excite prejudice against a 
“new and original comedy” which partakes so strongly of the 
nature of farce, and we venture to think that this incident 
might be omitted without causing disappointment. We should 
be glad to yn in more sanguine terms of the success of this 
aspirant in dramatic literature, and perhaps, if Mr. Coghlan will 
avoid imitation as far as possible, & may succeed better. An 
efficient company does all that can be done for the play, and the 
new manager of the Court Theatre will be helped by general good- 
will in his undertaking. 

The drama has suffered a severe loss in the death of Mr. Bate- 
man, manager of the Lyceum Theatre. We might perhaps ques- 
tion the accuracy of some accounts that have been given of the 
means by which he attained success, but there can be no difference 
of opimion as to the excellence of the use he made of 
it. We have am unpleasant recollection of some boastful 2 
bills which used to proclaim the triumph of Mr. Irving in the Bells, 
but for some time past Mr. Bateman neither used nor needed any 
but perfectly legitimate means to recommend his theatre to public 
notice. We might compare him to an actor and manager of emi- 
nent skill on another stage, who attained success by means less 
laudable than the use he makes of it. When the life of Mr. Dis- 
raeli comes to be written, it will,be impossible by dwelling on his 
successful leadership to obliterate all memory of the steps by which 
he became leader. We might carry the parallel further by re- 
marking that the death of Mr. Bateman raises a question difficult 
to answer as to who will succeed him. Of course a new manager 
of the Lyceum Theatre or of the House of Commons could be 
found, but where would be the skill and knowledge of histrionic 
and other business which made management successful? Mr. 
Bateman served the stage, not only by his own administrative 
talent, but also by the dramatic talent of his daughters. Besides 
Miss Bateman so well known in Leah, and Miss Isabel Bateman, 
who has been acting with Mr. Irving, we believe there is a third 
daughter who acts under another name. The prosperity and po- 
pularity of Mr. Bateman and his family in England area gratifying 
set-off to the many successes of English actors in America. To a 
native of Maryland belongs the credit of having really and truly 


revived Shakspeare in Loudon. 


REVIEWS. 
DODSLEY’S OLD PLAYS.* 


MONG all the shadows of our old booksellers there is none so 
pleasant to our thinking as that of Robert Dodsley. Jacob 


* A Select Collection of Old English Plays. Originally published by 
Robert Dodsley in the year 1744. Fourth Edition, now first Chronologically 
Arranged, with the Notes of all the Commentaters and New Notes by W. 
Carew Hazlitt. Vols. 1 to ro. London: Reeves & Turner. 


Tonson was a greater publisher, but then he appears to have had 
no literature beyond bis ledger: and, although we must always 
regard with something more than mere res the tradesman 
whom such a body as the Kit Cat Club held in esteem and confi- 
dence, we cannot help at the same time thinking of his two left legs, 
his freckled forehead, and his Judas-coloured hair. On the other 
hand, Samuel Richardson and Allan Ramsay, and, in later days, 
William Godwin, were much more eminent as men of letters; but 
the first two can hardly be called publishers, and the last, although 
he issued a few little books which are now worth their weight in 
silver—we may almost say gold—at Messrs. Sotheby’s, was of so 
little mark as a tradesman that his shop was less thought of for 
the volumes that came out of it than for the impassioned poet who 
made love to the bookseller’s daughter in the queer-shaped draw- 
ing-room overhead. But Dodsley was not only a very respectable 
poet, but might fairly lay claim to be considered accomplished in 
other branches of letters, while as a publisher he had the singular 
merit of hitting off the taste, not only of his own generation, but 
of generations then unborn. His Annual Register continues to 
make its appearance with as much regularity as the new Lord 
Mayor, and the volume for 1875 is as much of a necessity in every 
tolerable library as the rest of the long series from 1758, the first 
year of its publication. In the same way his Select Collection of 
Old Plays, which dates from a still earlier period, has not yet 
lost the grip whieh it at once obtained upon the public mind, and 
as edition after edition has taken its place in the honourable rank 
of rare and high-priced volumes, it has been succeeded by another 
preserving the form of the original with such few modifications 
as increasing intimacy with our ancient literature has rendered 
necessary. 

The original idea of Dodsley was to give the public an oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the principal dramatic works 
which were written by the contemporaries of Shakspeare and his 
immediate predecessors and successors ; and nothing can show the 
ignorance then prevailing on the subject in a stronger light than the 
fact that in 1744, the year in which Pope died, the projector was 
justified in assuming, as the basis of his work, that Ben Jonson and 
Beaumont and Fletcher were the only others of the illustrious 
group whose writings were within the reach of any but antiquarian 
readers. On this principle, to which nobody was able to object. 
the field of selection was wide indeed ; and although a few names 
of note, such as Peele and Greene and Nash and Lodge, escaped 
Dodsley’s research, the use he made of his materials was enlight- 
ened and judicious, and far in advance of the age in which he 
laboured. Five plays of Philip Massinger were included in the 
series—The City Madam, A New Way to Pay Old Debts, The 
Guardian, The Unnatural Combat, and The Picture. A few years 
earlier this great writer had fallen so utterly into oblivion that 
Nicholas Rowe had appropriated bodily the plot and characters of 
his Fatal Dowry, and built up a reputation, which still lingers 
among us, as the creator of a Gay Lothario on the “lines” of the 
far nobler and poetical Charalois. But although Goldsmith still 
continued to describe him as a writer of whom it might safely be 
taken for granted that most of his readers were ignorant, and that 
“had he possessed more merit he would have been better known,” 
Dodsley had done all that was needful for his resuscitation; aud 
whenthetime arrived for a new edition of the‘ Selections,” the great 
success which had attended the publication of his entire dramatic 
works justified the editor in omitting the five plays which had 
now taken their place among the classies of the land. This was in 
1780, and in the same manner in 1826, when yet another issue 
was called for, two additional writers were added to those who 
were considered to have made good their claim to a separate 
existence. In this way that fine play of Ford's “ which it is 
painful to read and scarcely decent to name” was lost to the 
Collection, as were also some of the sprightliest productions 
of the too prolific muse of James Shirley. But a host of pro- 
ductions from the pens of eminent men still remained, and 
others were added which the growing taste of the age, 
fostered by the exquisite criticism of Charles Lamb, had rescued 
from the limbo of forgotten things. In this way the English 
gentleman who, to the edition of Shakspeare which pleased him 
best, or displeased him least, had added Gifford’s Jonson, 
Massinger, Shirley and Ford, and Dyce’s Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Marlowe and Webster, as also the Collier “ Dodsley ” of 1826, 
might hug himself on possessing 4 sufficiently complete set of the 
dramatists of the great age, carefully edited by the persons most 
competent for the duty. And here, in our opinion, the process of 
elimination should have ended, and the editor of the “ new 
Dodsley,” the coming of which was inevitable, should have con- 
tented himself with a searching revision of the text, a considerable 
increase of the biographical and bibliographical matter, and the 
addition of a few plays such as Ralph Roister Doister, and the 
Return from Parnassus, the whole of which would hardly have 
taken up more space than the specimens of Marlowe and Webster, 
the propriety of removing which we are not inclined to dispute. 
But Mr. Hazlitt, on whom the duty has fallen, is of an altogether 
different —) for not only does he exclude the two great 
writers we have mentioned, but he has added thirteen others to the 
list, being every one whose dramatic writings, under whatever 
form of publication, have been brought together in a collected 
series. It is as well to set down the names of those who are cut 


out’ in this summary process. We give them in the order in 
, which they occur in the old edition:—1. Sackville, 2. Lyly, 
| 3. Marlowe, 4. Greene, 5. Peele, 6. Heywood, 7. Middleton, 
. 8. Marston, 9. Chapman 10. Dekker, 11, Webster, 12, Davenant, 
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13. Brome, 14. Suckling, and 15. Randolf. It will be admitted 
that the list is a formidable one, and almost suggests the question 
whether much that is worth having can be left behind. 


In the course followed by Mr. Hazlitt we think he has fallen 
into two errors. He evidently believed that in the former “ Dods- 
leys” the old element of tvhat we may call the pre-Raffaellite class 
was too feebly represented, and he also believed that whoever cared 
about possessing old plays at all had at once made himself the 
owner of six volumes of Heywood, five of Davenant, two of 
Glapthorne, and some fifty other volumes of writers of the same 
uninviting stamp, each of whom has written a play er two, and 
some of them three or four, of great interest and merit, but weighed 
down by a mass of others which are intolerable alike to gods and | 
men. Je has therefore, by availing himself of the labours of the | 
Perey Society, the Shakspeare Society, the Roxburghe Club, and | 
similar harmless associations, presented us with a mass of Myste- 
ries or Quasi-Mysteries, of Interludes or Quasi-Interludes, which 
are no doubt of the highest antiquarian value, and will delight the 
heart of many students to whom some of them have been hitherto 
inaccessible, but which the general reader, for whom surely the 
original “‘ Dodsley ” was intended, would gladly see replaced by 
the select plays of the class of writers of whose works no ordinary 
man would ask for more than a selection. Mr. Hazlitt 
ought also to have reflected that, while the dramas which he 
has thus eliminated were all more or less “edited” by competent 
men, the collected editions on which the public is now forced to 
fall back have in too many instances been seized upon by men 
who have either utterly neglected their duty, or performed it in 
such a way as to lead us to wish that they had followed the less 
injurious example of the others. The reprints of Mr. Pearson are 
instances of the one kind, and the more ambitious Dramatists of 
the Restoration are still more flagrant instances of the other. The 
readers of the Saturday Review will perhaps remember that several 
months ago (June 13) we called attention to the somewhat pecu- 
liar manner in which the works of Sir William Davenant had been 
edited for an adventurous firm in Edinburgh. We return to the 
subject now because we find that the persons interested are by no 
means satisfied with our verdict, and have issued a circular, in 
which indeed they make no direct reference to our criticism, but 
boldly request that “any volume of Davenant’s works may 
selected” in order to bear out their confident assertion that “ to 
ensure accuracy ” they were resolved to sacrifice every other consi- 
deration ; and they unhesitatingly repeat that “every care has been 
taken to ensure correctness of the text, while the biographies, 
introductions, and notes will give some idea of the labour and 
research bestowed by the editors to make the series worthy of a 

rominent place in the libraries of all collectors of dramatic 
iterature.” The extraordinary confidence of these assertions was 
slightly staggering, and we were led to ask ourselves if it was 
possible that we had been hasty in forming so extremely unfavour- 
able an estimate of the editorial labours of Messrs. Maidment and 


Logan. We therefore turned to the work again, and, opening the 
third volume at the play of Love and Honour, we at once alighted 
upon a string of “improvements” so exceedingly funny that our | 
critical conscience felt immediate relief. In the notice above re- | 
ferred to, we speculated on the possible effects which might ensue | 
in the event of a difference of opinion in the editorial co- 
artnership ; but we were not then aware that such a divergence 
ad actually occurred in this present instance, and been got over in 
s manner which reflected the highest credit on the amiability of 
the respective ies. The wide difference betweeu the manners 
of the times of Charles I. and of his son was accompanied by many 
changes in fashionable conversation, and, in particular, by the 
substitution of you and yours for the thee and thene which formerly 
revailed. This is made curiously manifest in the editions of 
avenant’s plays which were issued before and after the Resto- 
ration; and as the taste of Mr. Maidment was evidently all for the 
one form, and that of Mr. Logan all for the other, we can fancy 
that a split in the firm must at one time have appeared inevitable. 
But they were equal to the emergency, as will be seen in the 
following examples. In the pre-Restoration quarto of 1649 we 
find the couplet :— 


* Whilst darkened we thy beautcous absence mourn, 
And every flower doth weep till thy return ; 


but the post-Restoration folio of 1672 reads :— 


Whilst darkened we your beauteous absence mourn, 
And every flower doth weep till your return. 


There was here one plan, and one plan only, which could please 
both parties, and this was unhesitatingly adopted. ‘The first line 
was to be given up to the one and the second to the other, and we 
read accordingly, in the edition of 1874:— 

Whilst darkened we thy beauteous absence mourn, 

And every flower doth weep till your return !—Vol. iii. p. 125. 


So, again, in a which occurs only in the folio, and which 
without a word of notice they have adopted into their text, we 
find them pursuing the same conciliatory course :— 

Then thou wilt give me leave to make free use 


Of every happy opportunity 
That may invite me to-attend you here.—Vol. iii. p. 123. 


The “on. we need scarcely say, employs the plural in both 
lines. We must give yet another instance, because in this case 


their marvellous amiability has Jed them to still more exquisite 


torture of Her Majesty’s English. In Act iii. sc, 1 the quarte 
1649 has— 

That thou mayest live here safe, till 

Restore thee unto liberty and light, 


and the folio 1672 prints :— 

That you may live here safe till Prospero shall 

Restore you to wisht liberty and light. 
The 1874 editors, with glorious magnanimity, agree to square their 
differences by reading :— 

That you mayst live here safe till TO 

Restore thee unto liberty and light.—Vol. iii. p. 145. 
Can it be wondered at after this that our critical conscience felt 
thoroughly relieved? We should not however have returned to 
the subject, in spite of the provocation, if we had not been anxious 
to point out to Mr. Hazlitt a conspicuous example of the sort of 
editorial care which he considers sufficiently good to relieve him 
from the necessity of giving any specimen of the works of a very 
remarkable poet. 

We must reserve for another article what we may have to 
remark on the subject of Mr. Hazlitt’s own labours, and content 
ourselves in the meantime by saying that the me of the 
book is most creditable to the liberality of the publishers, and that 
the sixth volume alone contains matter which could not previously 
have been obtained for much less than the price of the whole 
series. 


TIUTTON’S CENTRAL ASIA.* 


HHOUGH the author of this work claims for it only the merit 

of a compilation, we could wish that he had chosen a more 
appropriate designation. The rage for sensational, extravagant, or 
enigmatical titles may fairly be abandoned to novelists. e 
words “ From the Aryan to the Cossack ” suggest ethnological dis- 
quisitions and comparisons ; but what the author has tried to do is 
simply to give a compendium or bird's-eye view of the history of 
Central Asia, from the invasion of Alexander down to the recent 
expedition of General Kaufmann. From Arrian to Lord Granville 
is a considerable stretch. The result, however, is that, spread over 
less than five hundred 8, we have a succession of notices of 
ambitious leaders of countless hordes, enterprising discoverers, 
and bigoted and treacherous Khans. Incidentally there are 
accounts of lakes, rivers, and steppes, taken from the most recent 
publications of men who have combined geographical research 
with ese speculation ; and a great deal of information is not 
unskilfully grouped together which otherwise would have to be 
hunted for in two score of authors, including Vambéry and Gibbon, 
Jonas Hanway and Captain Wood. The praise of diligence in 
research, accuracy in statement, and clearness in narration, Mr. 
Hutton has fairly earned. But he is neither a traveller nor an 
Orientalist. His dependence on forgotten translations of some 
ancient classics for the earlier pages of his volume would disarm 
the hatred of Mr. Lowe for the originals. He has never slept in 
a Serai, nor made wearisome journeys on the back of a camel, nor 
crossed a rapid current on an inflated skin. He relies on the 
labours of men who have either risked their persons or exhausted 
their energies in the acquisition of correct knowledge of Central 
Asia; and, on the whole, he has produced a work which may be 
very useful as a book of easy reference, though it is not set off by 
keen political insight or breadth and originality of view. We 
cannot, of course, find fault with Mr. Hutton fc.» not giving us 
what he never professes to do, and even distinctly disavows; but it 
is a reasonable objection that he makes too much of books 
recently published and not yet relegated to the book-shelves, 
while he omits others altogether from his list. For instance, 
it is very natural that he should refer to Colonel Yule’s splendid 
edition of Marco Polo, and that he should make brief extracts 
from Gibbon; while it is also allowable for him to quote a 
descriptive passage or two in which Mr. Matthew Arnold has 
laboured, not unsuccessfully, to imitate the majestic flow of Milton’ 
verse. But it was unnecessary to draw so much on the re-publi- 
cation of Captain Wood's Journey to the Sources of the Ovus, and, 
on the other hand, we might have looked for some reference to 
the Campaigning on that river, 2s described by the Correspondent 
of the New York Herald. Perhaps he thought it needless to draw 
attention to rival editors, who differ from him in having themselves 
caught a glimpse of the majestic savage or trodden the eternal desert. 
It is not easy otherwise to account for his omission to mention, in 
his list of the chief authorities whom he consulted, the names of 
Mr. McGahan and of Mr. D. Kerr, both of whom from persons! 
experience have certainly contributed something to the stock of 
materials on which we are to base an opinion as to what Russian 
advances portend, and our own national credit and honour dictate. 
With ter reason, however, may we take exception to Mr. 
Tlatton’s concluding remarks, in which, dropping the character of the 
—— or annalist, he assumes the attitude of a public censor and 
a political critic. He has employed due diligence in getting up his 
brief as an advocate, but he is unequal to the task of summing up 
effectively as a judge. His own opinions are somewhat disjointed, 
slightly superficial, and, in some -places, absolutely contradictory. 
Then he has fallen into a vicious practice, not uncommon with cen- 
sorious journalists and members of a well-known Indian Association 
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which watches over injured or neglected princes. Whenever they 
wish to decry a policy or to denounce a Government, they have a 
happy knack of pressing into their service all the warnings or the 
dicta uttered, at various intervals far removed from each other, 
by eminent Indian administrators, without paying the slightest 
to revolutions in feeling or improvements in policy, 
which such legacies actually produced. For instance, Sir John 
Malcolm, Sir Thomas Munro, and Lord William Bentinck are 
all quoted to condemn our levelling rule, our capricious mnova- 
tions, and our monopoly of power to the exclusion of the natives. 
This is just as if an agitator were to tell the working classes that 
Lord Grey advocated Reform, and should omit all mention of the 
t measure of 1832. Lord William Bentinck, it is well known, 
was himself the first to throw down the barriers which excluded 
natives from offices of trust, and to promote education; and places 
in the Revenue, Executive, and other departments have been so 
multij)\iei since his day, while salaries have been raised in propor- 
tion, that every young Hindu who can write B.A. after his name 
is aggrieved if he cannot begin his career under Government on two 
or three hundred per annum. Indeed the author to be con- 
scious th:t matters are not quite where they were left, as regards 
native advancement, after the first Burmese war and before the 
Afghan campaign. For a little further on he talks of Bengali 
Ba as parrots and not patriots; and, admitting that much has 
been “‘ done to enlarge the sphere of native usefulness,” he says 
that “ Indian gentlemen administer laws, sit on the Bench, and 
govern large tracts of country.” We must further strongly pro- 
test against the language used to decry the conduct and qualifica- 
tions of Political Agents accredited to native chiefs and princes. 
We are told that these officials are “not unfrequently subalterns, 
and almost invariably military officers, trained only to command 
soldiers”; and that they exhibit towards “the oldest and noblest 
families of Iliadostan” “the insolence and suspicion ” shown to 
the “Saxons of England under the Plantagenets.” If Mr. Hutton 
means that many Agents and Residents were taken from Bengal 
regiments, at an early age, for their linguistic attainments and 
ole ona and that they have risen gradually to high posts 
w they must alternately advise, check, stimulate, and 
guide Nawabs and Rajas anxious or averse to stem the tide of 
tial intrigue or national corruption, he is perfectly correct. 
ut if he implies or asserts that picked men of the Staff and the 
Diplomatic Corps in India habitually treat Rajpoots, Mahrattas, and 
Mussulman princes with contempt and hauteur, he is either dis- 
ereditably ignorant or perversely ae. There never was a 
time when such men as Tod, Ma aan Sutherland, Henry Law- 
rence, and Low, had not their schools and successors; nor is there 
any period of Indian history more signalized than the present by 
successiul influence gained over proud and sensitive chiefs. 
Colonel Meade at Mysore, General Daly at Indore, and Sir 
Lewis Pelly at this very moment at Baroda, are all signal 
instances of what can be done by a due mixture of firmness and 
conciliation. 

Oddly enough, Mr. Hutton, while evoking phantoms of military 
arrogance, has fallen into a train of thought which is admirably 
calculated to foster the hectoring spirit of which he complains. 
We are Saxons and not Normans, : intimates, in our dealings 
with Nepaul. That kingdom is “an unknown land.” Our 
Resident might “as well be stationed at Timbuctoo.” The 
Nepaulese authorities are suspicious and adverse, while the Indian 
Government tamely submits “to a degree of exclusiveness that 
was not so patiently endured in the case of Japan and China.” 
Now the astute and able Minister who has long been paramount 
at Katmandhu is, we have every reason to believe, from 
motives of self-interest as well as from a just estimate of our 
national resources, thoroughly convinced of the necessity of 
a good understanding with the Viceroy and the British Resi- 
dent. If he entertains suspicions at all, they relate to the un- 
official, independent, and commercial element in the East which 
is apt to put the consumption of mule twist and cotton amongst 
the cardinal virtues. Jung Bahadoor has some little know- 
ledge of the history of the past fifty or sixty years, and even 
of anterior traditions. He knows how quickly factories can be 
metamorphosed into forts, how the pen may be exchanged for 
the sword, how mercantile speculation is succeeded by Imperial or 
political supremacy ; and he naturally entertains a decided reluc- 
tance to admit into Nepaul a swarm of those inquisitive and irre- 
— gentlemen who are rage ey deploring the existence of 

idden resources “that ought to be developed,” and of fertile 
valleys that “require to be opened up.” This is no doubt ve 
defiant, uncivilized, and op to the true spirit of the eset | 
century. But we on that Mr. Hutton would not wish to em- 
ploy subalterns imbued with the Norman spirit of contempt for the 
inferior race, and so make Nepaul accessible to surveyors, engineers, 

t Companies, and prosperous associations. The sound policy, 
or the present, is to let the Maharaja remain as isolated and 
“ uninterviewed ” as he likes. For profitable investment and civi- 
lizing enterprise there is an abundant field in other parts of India, 
either whale under our rule or identified and connected with 
us by a variety of links. The accident which has unfortu- 
nately led the ja to abandon his intention of revisiting 
England is to be regretted. A deputation headed by the President 
of some Chamber of Commerce would have infallibly waited on the 
illustrious visitor with a polite request that he make roads, 
survey the Thibetan frontier, and allow English merchants to 


aequire land and erect bungalows in the country round Katman- But commerci 
bu. Mr. Hutton might then have joined the deputation and | ceptions,” and, in any case, 


have convinced the Maharaja that his fears of the British 
pickaxe and the Manchester merchant were unreasonable and 
absurd. In one remark of the author we, however, gladly 
concur. He says that England’s danger and England’s safety in 
India lie within and not beyond her own frontiers. To make that 
extraordinary congregation of castes, creeds, and races, as cheerful, 
contented, and loyal as is possible under an alien rule is to rear 
up a bulwark against Russian intrigue and aggression stronger 
than the Pamir platform or the Khyber Pass. We trust that other 
writers may adopt this practical and sensible view. 

The tract of country which has invited the author's researches 
has been the battle-field of Oriental conquerors, who, except during 
one or two marked epochs, have exercised no perceptible influence on 
European politics. Alexander the Great, semi-mythical Persian 
heroes, Khalifs with the sword and the Koran, Chenghiz, Timur, 
Nadir Shah, have each in turn swept a vast region with dis- 
ciplined forces and predatory hordes, and have contributed some- 
thing to its evanescent greatness as well as to its permanent decay. 
Mr. Hutton’s epitome reminds us that the scene of the debauch so 
well described by Grote in his last volume, where the Macedonian 
slew his foster-brother Clitus, is the very capital where Timur, to use 
the words of Gibbon, “ displayed, in a short repose, his magnifi- 
cence and his power; listened to the complaints of the people; 
distributed a just measure of rewards and punishments ; employed 
his riches in the architecture of palaces and temples; and gave 
audience to the ambassadors of Egypt, Arabia, India, Tartary, 
Russia, and Spain, the last of whom presented a suit of tapestry 
which eclipsed the pencil of the Oriental artists.” In spite of 
the vast additions to our knowledge of the geography and customs 
of the country which have been made by scholars and explorers 
since the days of Gibbon, it may be doubted whether any more 
complete narrative will ever throw his condensed and animated 
pages into the cold shade. It is easyto pick holes in the style of the 

oman historian, as Lord Brougham has done, and as Mr. Hutton 
wishes to do in regard to one passage; but, for a wonderful sketch 
of capitals which the writer never visited, and of despots of whose 
Memoirs and Institutes he could not read a syllable, commend us 
to a chapter of the Decline and Fall. Mr. Hutton, quoting ap- 
parently from a translation of the Memoirs of Timur, derives the 
name of the Lame conqueror from an Arabic word, tumarru, which 
means “ a trembling,” or, he says, “ it shall shake.” The epithet 
of *Evvosiyawe is certainly not misapplied to a warrior who 
carried everything before him “from the Irtish and the Volga 
to the Persian Gulf, and from the Ganges to Damascus and the 
Archipelago.” Richardson's huge Persian and Arabic Dictionary, 
however, gives no warrant for this etymology, which may have 
been a happy afterthought. What might have been the re- 
sult of a collision: between Chenghiz, Timur’s predecessor 
by a century and a half, and the kingdoms of Western Europe, 
may be a subject for fanciful speculation. There is an interesting 
passage, well known to classical scholars, in which Livy dis- 
cusses the probable results of an encounter between the Macedonian 
Phalanx and the Roman Legion ; and we may fairly try to imagine 
what other decisive battles of the world might have been 
chronicled had Batou, the grandnephew of Chenghiz, not been 
forced to retreat from a petty town in Austria when defended by 
“ fifty knights and twenty crossbows.” What, however, is not 
matter of speculation is that, if conquests which Gibbon com- 
_ to the primitive convulsions of nature seriously alarmed 

hristendom, they inflicted deadly wounds on a large portion oi 
Asia. Cities abandoned or decaying ; mosques and palaces in ruins ; 
pasture prevailing over agriculture, and predatory habits over both ; 
general insecurity, treachery, lawlessness, decrepitude, decay— 
these are the features of which recent and well-informed travellers 
speak in no measured phrase. More has been done for a true 
knowledge of Central Asia in the last twenty or thirty years than 
in two centuries before. Indeed our knowledge of the Oxus and 
its adjacent countries was fora long period mainly derived from 
two british merchants of the sixteenth and eighteenth centuries 
respectively, a Spanish knight of Madrid, and an Italian of a noble 
Venetian family. Mr. Hutton brings out with distinctness the 
pertinacity with which commerce has claimed for its own those 
sterile, remote, unfriendly, and unremunerative tracts. There is 
a trying climate. There are sandy plains swept by piercing 
northern blasts, or whirled about in Jtilling dust. The want of 
water is fatal to enterprise on a large scale. Caravans of 
small size are liable to be cut off by the pirates of the desert. 
Bigots and tyrants, supreme in authority and secure in distance, 
have done what they liked to life and property. Certain well- 
known places enjoy a limited area of great natural fertility, which 
amply ministers to the ordi needs of existence. Yet mer- 
chants and adventurers, from the East and the West, have at 
intervals triumphed over the obstacles created by nature and man. 
More may be henceforth done, but we are somewhat sceptical as 
to the vastness of the proportions which any interchange of com- 
modities between Russia and the Khanates is likely to assume. 
Hitherto the most valuable article of trade in some of those 
regions appears to have been human flesh. A slave from Meshed 
was worth half the melons of Khiva. We admit that certain 
select spots not only manage to support their own population, but 
also send away wool and silk, horses, grapes, and dried apricots ; 
and there is a fair demand for tea and coffee, cutlery, sugar, and 
indigo at Khiva, Bokhara, Samarcand, and Khokand. Aryans and 
Cossacks may possibly meet in these capitals on neutral ground. 
rivalry is calculated to provoke political “ miscon- 
the character, and even the climate, 
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of those regions have in all probability undergone such lasting 
changes that it would be vain to expect the restoration of that 
primitive force and energy which from the dawn of history have 
swayed the destinies of a vast portion of the human race. 


LIFE OF ROWLAND WILLIAMS.* 


— career of Dr. Rowland Williams, a principal contributor to 
the too famous Lssays and Reviews, must be regarded on the 
whole as a troubled and unprosperous one; but his lot was 
alleviated by the rare felicity of finding, in the young wife whom 
he married when he was himself well advanced in middle life, a 
partner of some of his severer studies, and an apt disciple in his 
theological speculations. Mrs. Williams has thrown her whole heart 
into the work of making known to the world the character of her 
husband; and as her affectionate partiality can discern no grave 
defects in him, she is under no temptation to keep in the back- 
ground certain feelings and expressions to which his impatient 
spirit gave vent when he was deeply moved, and which may enable 

ispassionate judges to form a truer estimate of the man and his 
capacity than she herself could be expected to form. It is no 
mean advantage that a biographer should sympathize thoroughly 
with the aims and sentiments of the person whose memory is 
sought to be preserved, and this we take to be the source of the power 
which these volumes have to rivet the attention of a reader who 
may have taken them up idly or by chance. The general impression 
indeed is painful enough, but the interest of the story never flags, 
and those who have once fairly begun to listen will be sure to 
listen to the end. The author shall describe her design and aspi- 
rations in her own enthusiastic language :— 

In the great army of witnesses for the Truth Rowland Williams held his 

lace. He did good service in the Church of God by advocating an open 

ible, and free reverential Biblical criticism; and by maintaining this to 
be consistent with the standard of the Anglican Church—of which he was 
a divine—he helped much to vindicate for her the wide boundary which was 
her lawful inheritance. 
It may be said, in explanation of this statement, that “an open 
Bible” was pleaded for and won by great English divines centuries 
before Dr. Williams was born, and that the opposition encountered 
by the Biblical school in which he was a foremost teacher mainly 
had its origin in the belief, not that its style of criticism was 
“free,” but that, being free, it was also lacking in the essential 
qualities of reverence and exactness. Mrs. Williams shall now 
resume her prefatory address, as we have nothing more to urge 
in the way of caution or modification :— 

I would that my pen had been worthier of its task, and am conscious that 
in many respects the result is but an imperfect likeness. I can but add a 
hope that the reader may, nevertheless, be interested in the story, and 
enabled to gain an insight into the true nature of a life, the ideal of which 
was very lofty, and the effects of which have been practical. 

Rowland, second son of Rowland and Jane Wynne Williams, was 
born August 16th, 1817, at Halkyn, in Flintshire. The Church 
endowments in that part of Wales have happily escaped the hands 
of the spoiler, and the Bishop of St. Asaph has in his gift many a 
piece of perferment which, though of moderate value, is acceptable 
to a scholar and a gentleman. Such a person was Rowland the 
elder, who, after serving as examining chaplain to two bishops in 
succession, held one after the other three livings in their patronage, 
besides enjoying from 1809 until his death in 1854 the more 
barren dignity of Canon in theCathedral. Fortes creantur fortibus 
et bonis; and no happier home than such a father’s house could 
be imagined for a boy of promising parts and eager curiosity. 
The Canon at that time took pupils, and up to the completion of 
his tenth year Rowland was one of them. He used in after life to 
say that he never remembered the time when he could not read 
Latin; and the freedom of a country life and the love of country 
sports seem to have kept in check the effects of undue forcing. When 
he went to Eton in 1828, first as an Oppidan, and then ere long 
on the Foundation, he soon found himself * asked by great big boys 
to help them in their lessons, which I of course do.” Here, under 
the nickname of Taffy, which he carried with him from Eton to 
Cambridge, and perhaps never quite parted with, he fought his way 
upwards in more senses than one to the head of that great school, 
his letters home presenting all the while a lively picture of his 
hopes and fears, his earnest studies, and his generous rivalries. 
At one time he comes in only as a good second for English 
Essey, and cannot help feeling that he is “ beaten on his strong 

oint—namely, prose composition and sapping.” Now, again, he 
| his revenge by overpowering his competitor and friend for 
the Newcastle medal; next year the medal passes to the 
candidate he had before defeated; and so the strife went 
on, Rowland all the while being constant in bis prayer “that 
he may never feel the accursed gnawings of envy and malice.” 
Late in 1836 he left Eton to be scholar of King’s College, 
Cambridge, and was still fired with the same ambition to gain 
distinction by hard work. Thither, too, he was followed by his 
old school rivals, and settled the question of superiority with 
them in the new and wider field, entirely to his own satisfaction. 
On this point we dwell the rather inasmuch as his widow hardly 
seems to understand the nature and extent of his success. At that 
iod King’s set a high value on the privilege which it has since 

n wise enough to abandon, of sending up its Foundation mem- 
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bers to take their first degree without submitting to any other exe 
amination than. that prescribed by the College itself. Hence it 
followed that an alumnus of King’s, being excluded from the 
honour class lists, could measure himself with men of other Col- 
leges only in the rare opportunities afforded by University scholar- 
ships and prize composition. -In the latter accomplishment we 
fancy that Rowland Williams was not pre-eminent; but he had 
not been at Cambridge more than one term before he sat for the 
Craven, the blue riband of classical scholarship. This time he was 
defeated by an exceptionally good versifier, the present Lord Lyt- 
telton, who, gracefully resigning at the end of a year, left two 
University scholarships to be contended for in the place of the usual 
one. The first, the Craven, fell to Philip Freeman, the late Arch- 
deacon of Exeter; the second, the Battie, to Rowland Williams. 
This was his highest and most sufficient victory, for, Freeman being 
of the year above him, he must have proved in this, the only com- 
petition open to him in his Cambridge course, so far the best classic 
of his year. He tells his father, in reply to a natural question, that 
“ ’—— comes from some small school in Suffolk.” One who had 
improved to the full all the benefits placed within his reach 
at Eton could hardly estimate how much that circumstance en- 
hanced the merits of the conqueror. 

For some years the promise of our hero’s youth seemed likely to 
be abundantly fulfilled. That he did not set too high a value on 
what he had already done appears from the following extract from 
his commonplace-book, just as he was made an actual Fellow of 
King’s (1839):— 

So you have got prizes, and been highly distinguished at College? Do 
you suppose that these stripling ovations will win you the garland in the 
forum and arena of men? On the contrary, all they confer upon you is 
simply the right of speaking first, or being jealously watched when first you 
wrestle, If you speak badly, or get a fall, the charm is broken; you have 
had your turn—away with you. Some stronger-sinewed and better-winded 
athlete is standing behind you to try his luck in the game of strength. 


Ilis first effort to gain the public ear was made at Liverpool, 
where, as a native Welshman, he took a leading part at the 
“ Fisteddfodd,” which about that time began to attract atten- 
tion. The Principality never produced a more ardent patriot 
than Rowland Williams, who continued all his days a zealous 
student of the literature of the Cymri, even when a long 
residence in Ingland had rendered him less able to use the 
vernacular speech. But ill-health, which sorely tried him in 
after years, now forced him to undertake a Continental tour 
(1840), with but a slender purse, and a mind as yet ill furnished 
with knowledge that could be useful to him abroad. The 
modern languages were then in ill repute at Eton, so that 
‘our young traveller's entire stock consisted of a few French words 
picked up on the way from four Frenchmen in the railway 
carriage. He employed a whole pleasant year in wandering, 
usually alone and on foot, through France, Italy, and Germany ; 
and his diary, as quoted at rather too great length by his bio- 
grapher, describes his voyage from Lyons to Nismes on the “ very 
beautiful” Rhine (a feat for which the printer is hardly respon- 
sible, Vol. I. p. 65); his experiences of a Sardinian prison, which 
clean sheets made almost welcome to him; and his interview at 
Rome with the illustrious Mezzofanti, whose Welsh pronunciation 
by no means satisfied Rowland Williams's nice ear. His own lin- 
guistic attainments resembled by this time, in quality, if not in 
quantity, those of the polyglot Cardinal. His French vocabulary 
had necessarily grown as he went forward, and, receiving at Nice 
some modification from Italian terminology, it gradually glided 
into what seemed to himself to bear some resemblance to the 
liquid Tuscan. This strange jargon, set off by his native Cam- 
brian accent, was enough to lead the Englishmen whom he met 
and addressed in it to make sure that he was a foreigner, probably 
a Pole; but perseverance and the Latin grammar carried him on 
fairly well until he entered Germany, where the tougher Teutonic 
* brought him to a standstill, and struck him dumb for weeks. It 
was at Rome, on Good Friday, 1841, that he conceived the noble 
dream—as so many young scholars have done before and since—of 
a comprehensive course of study to be spread over five-and-twenty 
years (one year for Hebrew, two years for Welsh, and so on) 
which should bring him up to fifty, when, as he truly adds, “ it 
would be time to look about me.” 

It had always been the wish of his father that Rowland should 
go back to Eton for a few years as an assistant master, and when 
Dr. Hawtrey offered him the post soon after he returned home, 
the dutiful son so far overeame his long-cherished repugnance 
as not to refuse a proposal at once flattering and advantageous. A 
few months spent in this uncongenial drudgery brought on him 
serious illness. He then resumed residence at Cambridge, took 
Orders in 1842, and for the next six years was Classical Tutor 
of King’s, throwing his best strength into his lectures on 
Aristotle, devoting himself to the study of theology, and filling 
with credit several honourable offices to which his College or the 
University called him. It was late in 1849, when his reputation 
stood high, and his prospects were very bright, that his love of 
Wales led him to become a candidate for the Vice-Principal- 
ship of St. David's College, Lampeter, which had been founded in 
1822 by good Bishop Burgess, in the hope of providing for the 
impoverished Church in South Wales a native and educated body 
of cle The post was a difficult and unthankful one, but it had 


been filled before him by two of the most learned divines now on 


ment 
elsh 


the Episcopal bench, and to follow them could be a dis: 
tono man. His election was hailed with joy by the wnole 


people, and it was fondly anticipated that, after 


a few years of 
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useful labour bestowed in that humbler capacity, his compatriots 
would once more sce a Welsh-speaking Bishop enthroned in one of 
their modest cathedrals. 

* But the star of Rowland Williams's fortunes had already cul- 
minated, and was now to sink enveloped by mists and clouds. 
Lampeter had trials of its own in store for him, and those many 
and sharp. The students were few, and for the most part 
wretchedly prepared: they could neither write Welsh nor speak 
English, yet they had to be made {it for deacon's orders in three 
years—a period which, in practice, had often to be reduced to two. 
There were also other and more preventable evils to encounter, 
about which we know enough to appreciate Mrs. Williams's merci- | 
ful reserve. But a man’s worst enemy is always himself, and, | 
though the Vice-Principal’s nature was sensitive, and even affec- 
tionate, he possessed too large a share of the irascible temper we 
sometimes hear imputed to his countrymen, and a pen which, 
when wielded in the heat of controversy, could throw off 
bitter and contemptuous words. Yet, beyond a doubt, the 
main cause which rendered his later years so unhoppy were 
those opinions on the nature and degree of the inspiration 
of Holy Scripture which hed been gradually gaining power over 
his mind, even before he left Cambridge, and to which he now 
gave, we cannot say distinct, but certainly very unguarded, utter- 
ance. In whatever shape they might have been presented to the 
world, they must have grieved the friends who hid known him 
in his yoqth as a religious and moderate High Churchman, of the | 
school of ‘Keble rather than that of Froude or Newman; but they | 
were put forth ina tone which, if it cid not overbear opposition, , 
could not fail to envenom it. 

We have neither space ror inclination to examine in detail | 
the various theories which form the staple of the latter part of 

Mrs. Williams's first volume and the whole of her second; and we | 
shall therefore confine ourselves to a few general remarks. It | 
should be observed, in the first place, that, with whatever logical 
inconsistency, Rowland Williams retained to the last his hold upon 
the leading principles of the Christian faith. Nothing did he 
resent so deeply as the charge that he deemed miracles to be im- 
possible, for such a belief, as he well knew, must involve the | 
denial of any real revelation from God to man; but he preferred 
to regard the miracles of the Gospel rather as manifestations of 
goodness than of power, and he much undervalued both these and 
all other external evidences of revealed religion. The master mind 
of Butler never ceased to keep him in subjection, but on Paley and 
the Hulsean apologists he is never tired of pouring out the vials 
of unsparing ridicule and poco The internal witness, “the 
verifying faculty,” as he was pleased to call it, sufficed for 
his own conviction, and in his resh haste he eared for no 
other. The distinctive doctrines of orthodox Christianity also 
he held and taught in his own peculiar way. His view of the 
Trinity, in particular, he thought he had derived pure from 
Justin Martyr and Athanasius, though, when he attempts to 

ive his notion formal expression, very much in the style of his 
chert Coleridge, the result looks perilously like the Sabellian 

doctrine of a plurality of functions rather than of natures (Vol. I. 
pp. 322, 370). is theory of inspiration, as applied to Moly Scrip- 
ture, we have tried in vain to comprehend. It is not merely that 
he judged the writings to be inspired because the writers were, for 
this opinion would carry him but a little way on his road, and 
has been held ere now by many a sound theologian. Hence we 
are driven, through the fear of misrepresenting him, to employ his 
own strange language used as early as in 1856:— 


Slowly and by sad steps, I have beea pushed where I cm, and am morc 
likely to go forward than backward. 
More parable, less circumstance. 
More poetry, less prose. 
More truth, less incideut. 
More humanity, less heaven-dropt image. 
More providence, less formal miracle. 
More predication, less prediction. 
More the living God, less the dead Book. 5 
More unveiling lite, less “ revealing” fact, are the sort of tendencies on 
which my own mind, and probably that of others in our generation, is 
bent.—Vol. 1. p. 283. 
“ More predication, less prediction,” came ultimately to mean all 
preaching and no prophecy whatever. He ceased to believe that | 
the Old Testament contained any distinct foreshadowing of the 
Messiah, and doubted, if he did not more than doubt, whether the 
gift of prophecy was in its essence anything higher than a spiritual 
insight into the future, such as good and wise men may attain to 
sby the exercise of their ordinary faculties. “ The living power the 
Prophets possess,” lie wrote, in his latest and unfinished book, the 
Hebrew Prophets,“ lies uot in prediction, but in the strong religious | 
sentiment which enables them to awake a kindred sense in the 
reader” (Vol. IL. p. 223). Hence, in his judgment, such a purely 
prophetic book as Daniel was of necessity composed aiter the 
events it seemed to foretell ; nor from this point of view could it 
possibly be otherwise regarded, even after his subsidiary objections | 
to its genuineness had been disposed of in Dr. Pusey’s Lectures, | 
whose fair and solid treatment of the subject could not but be | 
acknowledged by his opponent as “the solitary serious attempt | 
on the traditional side to place the question in an argumentative 
It would have been a marvel indeed if a man occupying the office | 
of a Theological Tutor in the English Church had been allowed to | 
scatter such opinions broad-cast with impunity. The Bishop of 
Llandaff, as we said, was the first to disclaim him. His own 
Diocesan, the acute and learned Thirlwall, kept aloof from the 


| this mistake. 


| false description of that courtry. 


strife as long as he could, and then limited his interference to 
gentle suggestions that, in the interest of Lampeter, whereof he 
was Visitor, the suspected Vice-Principal ought to resign his post ; 
and, that device failing, he devoted a part of his next Charge 
to an incisive and telling criticism of sundry loose and incoherent 
Propositions in which the novel teaching had been embodied by 
its author for popular acceptance. Meanwhile, Rowland Williams's 
thoughts had been diverted into another channel. In the 
summer of 1857 he had met his future wife at Heidelberg, at the 
house of Baron Bunsen, whose erratic genius was much akin to his 
own, though better tempered by courtesy and knowledge of the 
world. Pressed hard at Lampeter, and with a view to marriage, 
he claimed in 1858 the Viearage of Broadchalke, on the Wiltshire 
downs, one of the poorest livings in the gift of King’s College. He 
brought his bride to Lampeter first, where his bright domestic joy 
soon became dashed by the troubles incident on the position he had 
nade for himself; yet his heart was still in the work and the 
place, which he did not finally yield up as untenable till 1862, and 
then withdrew with the words on his lips ascribed by tradition 
to Gregory VIT.:—“ Ihave loved righteousness and hated iniquity, 
therefore I die an exile.” We must now hasten to the untimely 
end. As Vicar of Broadchalke he had been prosecuted for his 
share in the Essays and Reviews by a prelate never to be remem- 
bered but with reverence, the brave and single-minded Walter 
Kerr Hamilton, Bishop of Salisbury, of whom Mrs. Williams, in 
these pages, allows her husband to speak in terms which on retlec- 
tion he would have been sure to regret. The sentence of the 
Court of Arches which condemned him to one year’s suspension 


| was reversed by the Privy Council, in a judgment prompted by 


that incomparable theologian Lord Westbury. After a few years 
spent in the obscurity of his country village, where he con- 
scientiously discharged his duty, he died in his fifty-third year, 
January 18, 1870; the last entry in his diary having relation to 
the unseen state, his last request being that his wife would publish 
alittle manual of devotions he had carefully prepared; his last 
words were “Our Father ——.” 

“Tt is nosmall source of comfort and cause of thankfulness 
now,” writes his bereaved partner, “ to know that for eleven years 
it was given me to lighten the cares and increase the happiness of 
such an one as he was.” In truth he needed sorely all the 
support that her entire sympathy in all things could bestow on 
his weary soul, for it is hard to think that his habitual wish was 
realized even in his own imagination:—“ Let me not die till I 
have wrought some deliverance upon the earth. In my work let 
there be some refreshment to poor mankind.” 


THE COUNTESS OF CHINCHION.* 


F Mr. Markham can conceive a class of people who are fully 
prepared to follow him in the Life of Vairfax and in the 
Battle of Nieuport, but who are not minutely versed in Spanish 
geography and genealogy, and who know absolutely nothing of 
South American botany, he will perhaps understand that to such 
readers his present title-page seems a little puzzling. Fairfax and 
Vere, Marston Moor and Nieuport, the wars of England and the 
wars of Flanders, are intelligible enough. But who is the Countess 
of Chinchon ? what is the Chinchona genus? Nodoubt there are, 
in other lines of study, those to whom Chinchona is more familiar 
than Fairfax and Vere ; the odd thing is the sudden leap from Fair- 
fax and Vere toChinchona. We may be ready to hearken to a plea for 
the correct spelling of anything, and we can believe that the names 


_ of Fairfax and Vere have been spelled in very odd ways; and 


those who have never seen the name Chinchona before are at least 


' not prejudiced in favour of any wrong way of spelling it. It turns 


out that Chinchon is a town of Spain, that a Count of Chinchon 
in the seventeenth century was Viceroy of Peru, that his wife in- 


‘troduced the Jesuit’s bark into Europe, that in her honour the 


plant has taken its botanical name, but that Linnzeus unluckily 
wrote the word Cinchona instead of Chinchona, and that most 
botanists, saving those of Spain, have followed him in 
Of all men in the world, Mr. Markham, 
who hes done for Asia more than the Countess Ana 
did for Europe, has the most right to talk about the Peruvian 
bark. Tew most: likely of his former readers, few who have 
studied his beautiful maps of the campaigns of Fairfax in York- 
shire and Somerset, will share Mr. Markham’s zeal even for the 
Countess herself, still less for the spelling of the plant called after 
her. Some may perhaps be amazed at a book, especially a book so 
splendidly illustrated, gathering around what they may be tempted 
to think so small a subject. But Mr. Markham’s inborn geogra- 
phical instinct follows him everywhere. He does not talk about 
Chinchon or its Countess without going to see what Chinchon 
itself is like. He gives us a map of the district; he corrects some 


| common mistakes as to the geography of that part of Spain; he 


gives a topographical account of the town and its castle, and brings 
out several points which illustrate the manner of life in those parts 
both now and in former times. Chinchon lies south-east of Madrid. 
Mr. Markham complains that most tourists give altogether a 

y- “Those who go to 
Spain generally announce in a sprightly, offhand way that 
Madrid is surrounded by an arid desert. This,” Mr. Markham 


* A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of Chinchon and Vices 

n of Peru, with a Plea for the Correct Spelling of the Chinchona genus. 

Clements R. Markham, C.B., F.R.S. London: Triibner Ca, 
1874. 
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adds, “is not the truth, nor anything at all near it.” The 
province of Madrid, in which Chinchon lies, is “a table-land 
intersected by deep , and the height above the sea varies 
from 1,500 to 8,500 feet.” Then Mr. Markham gives us the botany 
of the and of Chinchon, which itself 
on very hi und, tho it appears in the view as i 

twenty-four miles from Madrid to Chinchon, no such thing as 
@ country house or a detached co is to be seen. This he 
attributes to the necessities of the old times, when this district 
was a border-land of Christians and Saracens, and when no one 
was safe except within some kind of fortification. Hence all the in- 
habitants of all classes were driven to live in towns or strong 
villages, and the custom has been handed on to our own time. 
The peasants live in the towns and villages, and ride forth each 
morning on mules to their work in the fields. Thus too, in the 
town of Chinchon, besides the great castle of the Counts, Mr. 
Markham finds many houses with coats of arms, showing them to 
have been. the dwelling-places of owners of knightly rank, who 
formed the immediate following of the greater lord of the castle. 
“The estates,” Mr. Markham tells us, “are large, and generally 
belong to some grandee or rich proprietor, and the cultivators rent 
their own land, nominally as tenants at will, but really handing it 
down from father to son for generations.” The low ground is un- 
healthy, which is a further reason for the people living in the 
villages on the higher und. The castle, of which Mr. 
Markham has diligently studied the ruins, was built in the 
reign of Philip the md, an earlier castle on a higher 
site having been destroyed in the War of the Communes in 
the time of Charles the First—so we must say here; he is Charles 
the Fifth in er places. It was ruined along with the 
neighbouring parish church by the French in 1810, when “the 
townspeople were ruthlessly massacred for having shown some 
slight intention of resisting a French advanced guard.” Before 
that time the line of the Counts of Chinchon had become extinct, 
and the title had been sold and granted out to various younger 
and illegitimate branches of the royal family, and passed at one 
time into the hands of Gudoy. Thus the Castle of Chinchon has 
no longer a Count, and the wd houses in the town have no 
longer ek See “ Their descendants,” Mr. Markham 
adds, “are probably loafing at Madrid, and idling away their time 
in the Puerto del Sol, while their houses are occupied by ordinary 
paisanos.” Mr. Markham has also studied the modern manners 
and customs of Chinchon, and finds out that its inhabitants, among 
other things, practise a form of bull-fighting which seems to be 
less brutal than that which is usual in ‘Madrid and in the other 

t towns. 

All these details of topography and local history have to us 
more interest than the pedigree and heraldry of the Counts and 
the spelling of the genus Chinchona. On this latter point it came 
more home to us when we saw that Mr. Markham, who is 
anxious to restore the historical spelling of the name Chinchona, is 
also careful to keep the historical spelling of a tree nearer 
home, namely the chestnut. The local details, like all 
local details when rationally handled, have their value. 
We get a picture of one form of that inveterate distinction 
between Northern and Southern Europe, according to which 
the men of the South have in all ages been drawn to the life 
of cities, or to as near an approach to it as wastobe had. In the 
district of which Mr. Markham speaks, special causes have tended 
to keep up and to strengthen the ancient habit. In our own 
country, owing to our comparatively ter security at most times, 
the opposite Teutonic feeling, which looks on a town as a prison, 
has had the fullest play. Take for instance the flat districts of 
Somerset, lying between the great range of Mendip and the smaller 
ranges. In the actual flat there is hardly a house, any more than 
there isin the Roman Campagna or in the vega by Chinchon. 
But then the inhabitants by no means confine themselves to the 
towns and villages ; the road along the hill-side runs through what 
might almost be called a continuous village; the traveller cannot 
go a mile without passing several detached houses of various sizes. 
The village community is the point from which all European 
society everywhere starts; but the village community takes very 
different forms in different countries, and in the South of Euro 
it grew into the city far more easily than it did in the North. In 
this way Chinchon itself has a greater interest than its Counts and 
Countesses ; yet the Counts and Countesses are worth some notice also. 
The Countess Ana, who is Mr. Markham’s special heroine, was 
twice married, her second husband being Don Luis Geronimo Fer- 
nandez de Cabrera y Bobadilla, fourth Count of Chinchon, who 
was Viceroy of Peru from 1628 to 1639. It was in this character 
that she brought into Europe the healing bark which among bo- 
tanists bears her name, and whose virtues had been experienced b 
herself during a dangerous sickness. In no one’s hands could suc 
a gift have been more fittingly placed than in those of a Countess 
of Chinchon, as the bark was just the thing that was wanted by 
her neighbours, who had to work in the unhealthy vegas, and 
among whom she liberally distributed it. According to Mr. 
Markham, the district would be much better off now, if there were 
still a Countess Ana there to give it forth to her neighbours. 
When we read all this, we certainly feel with Mr. Markham that 
it is a little hard that the plant which is named after her should 
so often be written, not Chinchona, after her name, but Cinchona, 
which, it seems, if it means anything, means, not a bountiful 
Countess, but a policeman’s belt. At the same time, Mr. Markham 


might comfort himself by remembering how very few, even among 
professed botanists, are likely to stop and draw the distinction. 

The recovery of the Countess Ana was made the subject of a 
romance by Madame de Genlis, called Zuma. But, according to 
Mr. Markham, every detail of the romantic story is inaccurate, or 
rather utterly false. Mr. Markham, who of all men ought to know, 
is convinced that the virtues of the bark were at least not.com- 
monly known in Peru in the time of the Yncas. “ It is men- 
tioned neither by the Ynca Garcilasso nor by Acosta in their list 
of English medicines, nor is it to be found in the wallets of the 
itinerant native doctors, whose Materia Medica has been handed 
down from father to son for centuries.” Yet it was known 
to the Indians round Loxa. In 1636 it was. revealed 
to the Corregidor Caiiizares, who, two years later, sent it to 
the Vice-Queen, whose recovery it wrought. But, though the 
Countess Ana brought the use of the bark into Europe, Mr. 
Markham can still tell us that “ fifteen years ago the Chinchona 
trees were only found wild in the forests on the slopes of the 
Cordilleras of the Andes.” Now, he can add, “ they are carefully 
cultivated in British India and Ceylon, in Java and Jamaica.” No 
man has so good a right to be the chronicler of this fact as Mr. 
Markham himself; we might almost say that he has a right either 
to give the plant a new name or to spell the old name in any way 
that he thinks good. But as he calls upon us, in a somewhat im- 

ssioned pleading, to spell the name in such a way that the 

ountess may always remembered whenever the name is 
written or spoken, we trust that no man, botanist or other, 
will be for the future so obstinate as to refuse to the Lady Ana her 
proper allowance of aspirates, and to remember, in speaking the 
word, that the Spanish ch has the same sound as our own. 


LADY HETTY.* 


ICHELET has drawn a lively picture of the social uses of 
cathedrals in the thirteenth century. The sacred building, 

he says, was in a sense the home of the people, who were 
not only instructed and edified, but am within its walls. 
The clergy did not disdain the aid of dramatic representations of 
Mysteries, and the grotesque element in human nature found ex- 
ression in the Feast of Asses, or the Feast of Fools. The Kirk 

s been to the middle and lower classes in Scotland all that the 
cathedral was to the burgesses of the middle ages. Kirk politics 
are the interest nearest the hearts of farmers and tradesmen, and 
parishes are convulsed by discussions about the doctrine, the 
prayer, the oratorical style of the minister. More frivolous natures 
are equally absorbed in the merits of his personal ap ce, and 
in the minor defects of his character, while the well-known dry 
humour of Scotland is almost entirely confined to anecdotes about 
ministers, village idiots, and drunken men. The author of Lady 
Hetty was acting therefore in conformity with the classical 
traditions of Scotch art when he made the interest of his 
Scotch novel almost entirely ecclesiastical. The book is taken 
up with the doings and sayings of the minister, and with the 
criticisms and the gossip of his flock. But the newest school 
of Broad Church Presbyterianism is brought into contact with 
old-world surroundings in an odd and, we think, impossible way, 
which is likely to give false ideas of the relations at present 
existing between Kirk and people north of the Tweed. This would 
be a fault of minor importance in the ordinary novel of the day, 
for no one is very likely to take his ideas of manners and customs 
from the works of Miss Braddon or of Mr. Wilkie Collins. 
But Lady Hetty, though dull and lifeless as a story, contains some 
vigorous and careful sketches of the character of the lower classes 
in Scotland, which might persuade the Southern reader that the 
whole work was a truthful study of Scotch life. . 

The tale opens, in what proves to be the author's best manner, 
with a very bold and effective study of a Presbyterian beadle, and 
of a Presbyterian assistant minister or curate. John Peters, who 
speaks of the minister as “oor man,” or “oor ane,” and whose 
high duty it is to watch beside “the plate” where the charitable 
offer their arms and oblations at the church door, is a person who 
only speaks the prologue of the piece, but we should have been 

lad to see more of him. As he stands at his post, some half-hour 
at the congregation meets, an old man enters the empty kirk, 
and deposits one penny in the plate:— 

“ Deil ane o’ oor folk that I ken o’,” said John, “deil ane o’ them wad 

hae pit in as muckle or the half o’t. He maun be a char’ater, that auld 
man, for it canna be his son that’s to preach the day, and he has na that 
reason for being sae liberal wi’ his coppers. I widna won’er,” continued 
he, lost in thought, and still moralizing over the empty penny in the Ie 
“but may be he’s a dissenter, for they gie mair to the Kirk nor us. I weel 
believe it, because their elders are suner at the door nor oors.” 
The solemn occasion which produced this unusual gift to the 
Kirk was the preaching of a trial sermon by a young probationer, 
or unplaced minister. This exercise gives the author an oppor- 
tunity for bringing into contrast the old and new schools of Scotch 
preaching and Scotch theology, his own sympathies being obviously 
with the new. There are two candidates for the living of 
Illtafend in the gift of Lord Layton. One is the Rev. Mr. Garse- 
green :— 

It was in prayer he was it. People came from the adjoining parishes, 
and even the adjoining to pray. The of devo- 


cr of Scottish and Australian Life. London: 
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tional ne roared along, carrying everything before it. Antediluvian 
scenes and personages, the Israelites in E and the wilderness, the dim 
types and shadows of the law, Noah’s ark, the ark of the covenant, the 
brazen sea, and the Red Sea, and the mercy seat, were bowled along in the 
resistless torrent, mixed up with huge blocks of Galatians and Romans, 
of and flecting islands of Shorter Catechinn, and ancient 
puritan divinity. 

As Lady Hetty was first published in Good Words, it may be pre- 
sumed that this not very reverent way of treating the old Presby- 
terian style of prayer is not unpopular in Scotland. Probably 
people are beginning to like the more “ braid” doctrine and refined 
manner of the Rev. Henry Francis, the successful preacher, and 
the hero of this tale. Mr. Francis, we are told, “had a way of 
making light, sometimes in a serious, but more often in a playful 
and humorous way, of isolated bits of Scripture, and difficulties 
arising out of the letter of the Bible, and of swearing by a few 
plain truths.” We must remodel our conceptions of the Scotch 
character if the playful and humorous style of biblical criticism is 
really prevalent hom. We are treated to a sermon of Mr. Francis’s, 
probably because it can do a Sunday periodical no harm to insert 
@ sermon now and then just as a humorous paper is all the better 
for an occasional joke. m the sermon it may be gathered that 
Mr. Francis had come under the influence of Dean Stanley, for he 
calls Jacob an Arab, and s of Esau as “the sailor boy of the 
desert,” obviously with reference to the camel, that Ship of the 
Desert. His sermon pleased Lord Layton, at all events, and he 
was appointed to the parish of Iiltafend, where his difficulties, and 
the reader's, soon gather thick around him. 

Most le who know Scotland will be surprised at the picture 
of Iilta * It does not ayer to have contained any Free 
Church, or any members of the mystic sect of United Presby- 
terians. The old abuse which Burns satirized as the “ Holy Fair,” 
the unseemly revelry which was wont to accompany the adminis- 
tration of the Sacrament, still flourished there. But, what was 
still more curious, the “ county families” of this peculiar district 
were entirely given up to chatter about parish politics and parish 
intrigues. The gentry of Scotland have always seemed very 
mueh of the opinion that Presbyterianism is “no religion for 
@ gentleman.” In districts where there is no chapel of the 
Scotch Episcopal Church, they sometimes attend the Kirk, 
though they generally prefer to read the English service at home. 
The minister occasionally dines with the laird on a well- 
understood footing of anything but equality. This may not 
be a very desirable state of social relations, but it is that which 

ils in Seotland. In Illtafend, however, the gentry were, 
as the native idiom has it, “ very much taken up” with the 
new minister. Mrs. Hope and her two lovely stepdaughters re- 
ceived him literally with open arms. It was not long before a 
semi-theological flirtation began between “ Lady Hetty,” the elder 
Miss Hope, and Mr. Francis. Lady Hetty was a charming 
creature, with a winning way of “ throwing herself back from the 
waist,” which gymnastic performance is spoken of with praise by 
her cousin, Lady Best. t the public opinion of the neighbour- 
hood had assigned her to Mr. Richard Argall, the son of a neigh- 
bouring M.P., anda nouveau riche. Her relative, Mr. George Fox, 
discusses this arrangement in a light and sportive manner with the 
minister and the parish schoolmaster, and it is obvious that the 
minister's wooing is to be made a difficult one. Now, asa Presby- 
terian clergyman, Mr. Francis knew his place much too well to expect 
the course of his love to run smooth, but there were difficulties he 
was not aware of, and which it is very hard for the reader clearly 
to understand. This is the fault of the author, who has written 
the story without much notion of composition or care for probability, 
so that it is almost as difficult to make out as the meaning of one 
of his sentences, which extends its Thucydidean constructions over 
more than a page. 

It must be known, then, that Mr. Francis was the son of an 
Australian squatter, described by one of the characters as “a mild, 
melancholy, book-thumbing soul.” The squatter’s daughter was 
sought in marriage by a Major McSumph, with whom her elder 
brother had mysterious dealings. This brother, Hubert, is a cha- 
racter of some Importance, whom we only see fora moment, and who 
mysteriously disappears out of the story altogether. So unpleasant 
were the Major's attentions that Miss Francis fled to Tasmania, 
_— by a spy of her lover’s—a highly probable incident. From 

'asmania she sailed to Scotland, and went to live with her brother, 
who was enjoying himself at Iltafend, and keeping Lady Hetty in 
“ poars of laughter till the tears streamed down her face” by the 
light and sportive character of his biblical criticism. But he was 
Becoming alive to the fact that he would not be an acceptable 
‘wooer in the eyes of the Hope family, and he had conscientious scru- 
ples which interfered with his happiness. Nevertheless, for some 
weeks he and his sister, with David Groats, a humorous old lodge- 
keeper, the parish schoolmaster, and Lady Hetty with her sister, 

ea very pleasant party, and Miss Francis finds a lover in the 
Hon. Charles Romain. But there are parish cabals against the 


- minister, cabals in which the local gentry are mysterious , leagued 
1 


with a “ Bible woman,” Rachel Carvie, who is an admira 


y drawn 
imen of a h 


rite. News comes from Australia that the 


minister's father is ill and unhappy, the aged David Groats goes off 


to China—another very likely incident—to look after a legacy 
which has been left him, and Lady Hetty goes to stay at Tintral 
Castle, to be betrothed, as every one supposes, to her rich admirer, 
Mr. Argall. Dejected and disappointed, the minister and his sister 
return to Australia, where they find their father dead and his pro- 
perty greatly encumbered. By a natural accident David Groats, 


the lodge-keeper, on his way home from China meets them in their 
retreat in the bush, and by asingularly probable series of events dis- 
covers that he is their father’s brother. This is — beginning 
of — discoveries. It turns out that the mild, melancholy, 
book-thumbing soul was a convict escaped from the penal settle- 
ment in Tasmania. He and Groats—theirreal name was Morton— 
had been partners with one Murdoch in a printing concern in Scot- 
land. ‘The partners quarrelled about love as well as money, and 
the melancholy soul threw Murdoch over a precipice, for which 
offence he was condemned to transportation for life. He managed 
to escape, and even in some mysterious way to amass a 

fortune in flocks and herds, but Major McSumph, his daughter's 
rejected suitor, found out his secret, and ruined him. These facts 
gave a death-blow to his son’s hopes of marrying Lady Hetty, 
though they did not prevent the more courageous Mr. Charles 
Romain from wedding the sister, Miss Bessy Francis. We are left 
to suppose that Lady Hetty devoted herself to good works, and 
that the minister sought and found consolation in literature. 

This is as accurate a sketch as we have been able to make of a 
plot which is rendered extremely confusing by the casual way in 
which the characters drop in and out of view. Thus Mr. Richard 
Argall, the wealthy lover of Lady Hetty, is a mere shadow; we 
only see him offering his heart and a geranium flower to the 
scornful fair, and have no idea whether he had made any previous 
efforts to win her heart. It is impossible to understand how the 
published report of their engagement came to be left uncon- 
tradicted, and how it could please Mrs. Hope to receive shoals of 


letters of congratulation on an event which she knew was not to * 


happen. LKqually hard it is to explain how the parents of the 
minister’s mother happened to be, as we are told, “ both of them 
men—stern, religious men.” This fact, no doubt, would greatly 
influence their children, and perhaps might account for some 
features in their character. But so peculiar an ancestry ought 
to have received more prominence, and should have been more 
clearly elucidated than in the mere casual reference which 
we have quoted. Though nothing in the history of the other 
persons is quite so mysterious as this, they are all very vague 
and shadowy. Mr. George Fox is a favourite with the author; 
but, except that he wore a light grey suit of tweed, and was 
always falling in love, at an age when most men dress and 
behave more soberly, we scarcely gather anything definite about 
him. The author has devoted all his strength to rather humorous 
descriptions of Seotch sermons and of Scotch peasantry. In 
theology he seems to wish to substitute the vagueness which 
Principal Tulloch esteems so highly for “the abstruse scholastic 
theology and pompous scholastic terms” of Calvinism. Scotch 
“probationers ” who share his views must make up for want of 
scholasticism by abundance of flowery rhetoric, or they will fail 
to be appointed to parishes like Illtafend. 

The real merit of Lady Hetty, and it is a considerable one, is 
the cleverness of the rural characters, with the exception of David 
Groats, who is too elaborately humorous and too learned. We 
should like to quote a passage on the subject of sickness amo 
the poor, which comes on them “ as a visitor no less distinguished 
than grievous” :— 

A neighbour who has a turn for prayer drops in of an evening, and asks, 
as he rises to leave, whether a word or two would not be acceptable, and 
before he can receive a reply, shuts his eyes firmly, and gives the sufferer 
the benefit of as much incoherent Scripture as he can call to mind at the 
moment, and as if speaking to the Almighty. There are visits too of 
benevolent ladies, who glide in, bringing wonderful scents with them, and 
whisper and read in an anxious and mysterious manner, as if it were their 
nearest and dearest relative who was lying ill. All this among the poor 
° - is felt to heighten for the time being the social position of the 
family, and in the midst of distress to afford some appreciable comfort. 

Lady Hetty shows plenty of cleverness and observation, but no 
power of keepirig the persons distinctly before the reader’s eye, no 
skill in construction, no clearness of conception, and in fact scarcely 
any of the qualities of a novelist. This is especially obvious in 
the character of the heroine. Most storytellers can make a nice 
girl interesting, but Lady Hetty, though intended to be a very 
nice girl indeed, fails to win our sympathy or admiration. 


CHINTREUIL.* 


ages publication before us is a sumptuous catalogue of a 
painter's labours, including not only his painted pictures, but 
also his studies and drawings; and this catalogue, besides being 
profusely illustrated with etchings, is accompanied by three 
different biographical notices by writers who knew the artist and 
appreciated his labours. We are led to imagine that this publica~ 
tion has been undertaken chiefly as a labour of love, that it is in 
fact a monument raised by literary and artistic friends, working 
harmoniously together, to the memory of one who is no more, 
The editor of the whole, as we should say in English, appears to 
be M. Jean Desbrosses, who dedicates the work to M. Maurice 
Richard, the former Minister of Fine Arts. The form is a 
fine quarto, with a substantial luxury of strong papier vergé, and 
the well-cut, elegant typography, revived from that of the seven- 
teenth century, for which M. Claye is famous. 

One of the principal reasons why we notice this catalogue at all 
is because it suggests the question why the labours of other artists 


* La vie et 'ceuvre de Chintreuil. Par A. de La Fizelitre, Champfleury, 
F. Henriet. Avec 4oeauxfortes par Martial, Beauverie, Taiée, Ad. idea 
Saffray, Selle, Paul Roux. Paris: Cadart. 
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should not be catalogued in the same manner. The idea is excel- 
lent. All persons who care about art matters remember Turner's 
great anxiety to keep his works together—his feeling that the 

te works of an artist are like $s taken from a book, 
and that it is only by their union that their deepest meaning 
can ever be revealed. Now a catalogue of this kind does not 
give colour, and it does not even give the actual touch of 
the artist, but we have no hesitation in saying that, in 
a certain sense which Turner would have at once understood, 
it enables you to get better at the whole mind of an artist than 
would any four of his most perfectly finished pictures. The pages 
here are together, and you can read them consecutively if you 
like; at any wee can readily grasp their meaning as a con- 
nected whole. e should be delighted to possess such a cata- 
logue as this of the works of any eminent English artist, but 
it could not be produced without great resolution and devotion; 
perhaps even, in this country, where the copyright of popular 


. pictures is so valuable and so strictly guarded, a fully illustrated 


catalogue of any popular painter would be found an impracti- 
cable enterprise. e one before us is illustrated by forty plates, 
which sometimes, in the case of the most important pictures, 
contain only a single subject; but much more frequently several 
subjects—from four to twelve—are engraved together on the same 
copper. Here we have two little complaints to make. In our 
opinion the usefulness of the whole publication is much diminished 
by the microscopic size of many of these illustrations. Some of 
them are no bigger than a postage-stamp, whilst many others are 
not more than two inches long. It is obviously impossible to give 
a good idea of a picture in an etching the size of a postage-stamp, 
and if any purchaser of this catalogue happens to have defective 
eyesight, he is likely to complain, with much reason, that these 
miniatures are of no use to him. We are the more dissatisfied 
about this, because there is such a luxury of paper and margin in the 
whole publication; and, not to speak of the margin outside the 
coppers, there is often a provoking quantity of lost space even on 
the coppers themselves, round about the postage-stamp etchings, 
which space M. Martial, the etcher, has often been at the pains to 
fill- up with sketchings from ments by Chintreuil, often on 
an intrusive scale. For example, in Plate V. the copper measures 
10 in. by 8 in.,and the etching measures 43 in. by 33 in., the rest of the 
space on the copper being filled up with a river-scene all round 
the subject with a landscape-painter and easel and parasol reflected 
in the water, and a big willow to the right. Now, considering that 
the etching is from one of Chintreuil’s important pictures, which 
was exhibited in the Salon of 1859 and the Universal Exhibition 
of 1867 (“ La Pluie; clairiére de bois”), it is evident, we think, 
that it would have been better to engrave the picture itself on a 
larger scale, and do without the very superfluous accompaniment. 
In apa as two of the etchings are only an inch and a half 
long, and M. Martial gives us an inferior etching on the margin of 
the same copper not less than six and a half inches long. But the 
worst instance is Plate XVII. Here we have four etchings after 
Chintreuil, all under two inches long, and on the margin of the 
same copper a heavily-bitten study of massive tree-trunks, 
measuring about seven inches by five. Having disburdened our- 
selves of this piece of criticism, we will at once observe with refer- 
ence to M. Martial that the quality of his etchings after Chintreuil 
is in the highest degree satistactory, and his complete mastery of 
the art of etching is proved by the fact that, although he does not 
hesitate to undertake several subjects on one copper, they are sure 
to be all equally well done. Indeed, although seven etchers have 
contributed to this publication, their work is more equal through- 
out than might have been expected. Nearly every plate is well 
executed, and there is but one notable failure, an attempt to render 
an excessively difficult effect, which hardly anybody living could 
manage without having recourse to the frankest conventionalism. 
The purpose of the catalogue before us is, however, not to dis- 
play the talents of several living etchers, but to give an adequate 
idea of the life-work of a painter who is believed by many 
certainly not incompetent judges to have possessed the gift of 
genius. The biographical notices of Chintreuil are amongst the 
most interesting —— we ever met with in their peculiar kind, 
and we cannot too highly praise the simplicity of purpose and 
admirable candour of the writers. They never attempt to repre- 
sent their hero as other than he was, and the consequence is that 
their narratives leave a deeper impression than the most brilliant 
exaggerations of studied eulogium. The life they have recorded 
had none of the interest of action, and little of the interest of 
thought. Chintreuil was not adventurous, and he was not what is 
called intellectual; but his career is well worth recording for its 
inward and beautiful unity. It would be extremely difficult to 
find a more pure example of a landscape-painter. One passion 
possessed him, the love of landscape, and he followed one object 
with the most perfect singleness of purpose through many long 
years of poverty, of neglect, of deficient yet gradually in i 
manual skill, all the while struggling too with the hindrances of 
delicate health—and that one ol ect was the adequate interpreta- 
tion of nature. It was late in life when the full manual power 
came to him at last, with public recognition, and the envied ribbon 
of honour ; and the chief interest of this biography is the patient 
fidelity of the artist during so many years of poverty and arapeons 
In a word, the interest here is very much of the sort that would 
belong to the lives of the unsuccessful, if ever their lives were 
written, which most unfortunately for the world they are not, and 
never will be. It is easy enough to work hard when you are 


eq worenge 4 rewarded and pleasantly encouraged ; the difficulty is 
to do so when you are not. 

Antoine Chintreuil was born at Pont-de-Vaux in_ the 
oe of the Ain, in 1814, of a family that had been 
rich, but was then completely ruined. His mother, happily 
for the little household, was a well-educated and courageous 
woman ; so she opened a girls’ school and succeeded in earning 
a living for the family, including the artist’s father, who does 
not appear to have been able to do anything himself. Young 
Antoine, their only child, was educated at first by his mother along 
with the young ladies, which is thought to have had a permanent 
effect in giving him a certain timidity of character—a timidity 
which his biographer tells us was excessive, even in his maturity. 
When the boy was old enough for higher work he was sent to 
college at Pont-de-Vaux. From his boyhood he took that 
mysterious interest in nature which has always marked the tempera- 
ment of born landscape-painters, and we are told that whenever 
there were great atmospheric commotions he always wanted to be 
out in the fields watching the effects. His artistic purpose, later 
in life, was nothing else than the expression in painting of those 
transient phenomena which he had observed with curiosity from in- 
fancy. He was about fifteen years old when the first serious in- 
terest in practical art developed itself within him, and just at the 
same period of life he ey lost his mother. M. de La 
Fizeliére, his principal biographer, suggests that the pain and grief 
he felt in consequence of so great a loss may have brought on an 
intellectual crisis also, for at this time the great art passion took 
complete possession of his being. Had Madame Chintreuil still 
lived, her son’s occupation might have been at once decided 
according to his wishes, and he would probably have become, 
according to French custom in such cases, a pensioner of his native 
town during his years of studentship ; but now that the bread-winner 
of the little household was taken away, it became urgently neces- 
sary that Antoine, young as he was, should earn his living imme- 
diately. Thanks to the efforts of some friends, he remained at. 
the college as drawing-master, notwithstanding his youth, and he 
became also a monitor in another school. In this way he earned 
his own living for two years and helped his old father at the same 
time. Next we find him under-master at the college of Macon. 
Then his maternal grandmother died, leaving a small income entirely 
for her grandson’s use. This would have kept him in independence 
whilst he pursued his artisticstudies; butthe young man gave upthe 
whole of it to his father, reserving for himself only two or 
hundred francs, with which he set off for Paris, where he arrived 
about the month of October 1838. His ions were an old 
wooden trunk with half-a-dozen shirts and the threadbare black 
coat which every under-master in France possesses, a box of colours, 
a little painted study, and a letter of recommendation for M. 
Boitard, who was a distinguished botanist, and came from the 
same neighbourhood. M. Boitard was a very careful natural-his- 
tory draughtsman, and fancied himself an artist. He treated md 
Chintreuil’s studies with perfect disdain ; no doubt they must have 
been very immature, and wholly opposed in tendency to the preci- 
young friend a chance of gaining a living. Co e manage to 
colour engravings of insects and flowers? Chintreuil did his best, 
but his hand was awkward, it lacked facility, and he could not la 
a flat wash neatly enough within the fixed limits. Therefore 
Boitard decided that he could never be an artist, and got him into 
a bookseller’s shop. Here Chintreuil found himself a fellow- 
labourer with a youth called Champfleury, who afterwards became 
celebrated in literature. Champfleury had some acquaintances. 
amongst the young artists of that day, and by his help Chintreuil 
became introduced into a little artistic world where his own early 
aspirations were speedily rekindled, if indeed they had ever — 
gone out in the gloom of the bookseller’s shop. ese new frien 
got our hero to accompany them on a little sketching excursion 
towards the mountains of Dauphiné, and when he came back the 
bookseller dismissed him with the remark that he “did not care 
for tourist clerks.” 

In the quarter of Cherche-midi, where Chintreuil then lived, there- 
was a little world of young “ painters, poets, sculptors, musicians, 
engravers, novelists,” and Chintreuil soon belonged to it in a pecu- 
liar sort of way, leading his own regular and quiet life amidst 
the noise and license of this turbulent and undisciplined society. 
Perched up in his garret, he tried to learn to paint, still painfully 
yearning for the country. “ Il faudrait vivre dans la nature,” he 
said, with the feeling of a thorough rs on ee Up in his 
garret, his Forest of Fontainebleau was a forest of chimneys and 
stove-pipes. However, the young student knew very well that he 
had no chance as yet of earning a living by the sort of art he was 
aiming at; so he tried to get a commission to copy something for 


the Government, a sort of enco’ ent accorded to young artists. 
For this it was desirable to get the support of the great man of 
Pont-de-Vaux, the deputy, who answered in a letter given by the 


ge which is a model of insulting coldness, and contains 


two glaring faults in French. After this, another 
— suddenly in the narrative, namely, . M. de 
izeliére had heard that, in consequence of Béranger’s recommenda- 


tion, a painter of genre, called en had got a commission from 
the “ Direction des Beaux-arts ;” so he told this piece of news to 
Chintreuil, and the latter immediately made up his mind to go 
and ask Béranger to do something for him, although he was 
entirely unknown to the poet. Nothing more charming in its 
simplicity could be invented by any novelist than this visit of 
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Chintreuil to Béranger. The young painter goes with a litt'e 


— under his arm; the poet receives him with the greatest 
indness, listens to his story, sees at once the modesty and resig- 


nation of the artist’s nature, buys the little picture for sixty francs, | 


asks whether it is expensive to practise art on account of the 
materials, and then accompanies Chintreuil to M. Giroux the 
colourman, and pledges his own credit for everything the painter 
may want. After that, Béranger did all he could to help 
Chintreuil by recommending him to influential friends, and be- 
sides that, he went on buying little landscapes of him, which 
the poet sincerely enjoyed for their freshness and truth to 
nature. These aids hel the artist greatly, and permitted 
him to paint pictures of some importance, which were ex- 
hibited, and also to go and live in the country. He went to Igny 
and stayed there more than six years, from 1850 to 1857, during 
which he painted studies from nature whenever he could, going out 
in all weathers. At Igny there wasa river, La Biévre, and naturally 
Chintreuil was often at work near it. Study of this kind, pursued 
as a hard-working, enthusiastic artist pursues it, is often most 
dangerous to health. Chintreuil worked from morning till night 
in damp places, without taking sufficient precautions in the way of 
clothing, and without having a comfortable wooden hut as Troyon 
had, so he caught a pleurisy. M. Jean Desbrosses, a pupil and 
friend of Chintreuil, to whom we owe the volume before us, 
watched him in his malady, and with the help of good doctors 
brought him through it alive, after six months of suffering. After 
his recovery his medical advisers ordered a change of residence. It 
was evident that he would always study from nature, so they 
selected for him a dry and airy country at La Tournelle-Septeuil, 
near Mantes. Here he settled definitively and worked incessantly 
for sixteen years, the pleasantest of his life, saddened, however, by 
the death of Béranger, for whom he had the warmest affection. 
From the year 1862 Chintreuil was an artist of reputation, and 
gradually became famous. He was made Chevalier of the Legion 
of Honour in 1870, only three years before his death. This dis- 
tinction is of enormous pecuniary importance to a French painter, 
just as the letters R.A. are to an English one, and if it had come 
to Chintreuil a few years earlier he would have died a rich man. 
The cause of his death was consumption, probably of very long 
standing, for he coughed a great deal when quite a young man, and 
was never really well. The nearest approach that he made to 
health was what his biographer calls an “ état pathologique qui 
était presque pour lui la santé.” It seems likely that his malady 
may have gradually developed from the time when he caught the 
pleurisy in the valley of La Biévre. 

The above is merely the skeleton of Chintreuil’s biography. The 
true interest of the life is not in external events, of which there 
are scarcely any to record, but in the quiet perseverance and re- 
signation to adversity which could continue to work with the 
steadiness of Chintreuil, and to wait so long for the reward. Very 
many painters are quite as unsuccessful as he was before repu- 
tation came to him, but few unsuccessful painters have been able, in 
the face of discouragement and neglect, to maintain habits of per- 
sistent industry. In poverty, in obscurity, in solitude, in delicate 
health, and for many years with a painful consciousness of inade- 
quate manual dexterity, Chintreuil maintained the perfect sweet- 
ness of his character and the pure flame of the ideal withir him, 
working on without any diminution of that early love for nature 
which constituted the main happiness of his life. It is evident 
that, notwithstanding the extreme gentleness and resignation of 
his nature, he had extraordinary force of will. And in one 
most important respect his life was a completely successful life— 
that which ke most desired to do in youth he lived to do in man- 
hood. With the exception of that little interval in the bookseller’s 
shop, which was really a great help to him by procuring him the 
acquaintance of Champfleury and Champfleury’s artistic friends, 
his time was always employed in the direction of his natural gift 
and vocation. In this respect few lives are so successful as his 
was; most men are turned aside from the path by the seductions 
of other opportunities, or else forced out of it for ever by necessity, 
but Chintreuil developed his own nature as completely as Con- 
stable did. 

From the studies engraved in this catalogue, as well as from his 
— it is evident that this artist had a pure delight in simple 

dscape, the landscape whose elements may be found almost 
anywhere by those who are intelligent enough to discover it. In 
England such a painter would certainly be told that he chose 
very uninteresting subjects, and perhaps in France he might have 
been sooner recognized by the public if there had been more of 
human interest in his pictures. We see at once that these are the 
works of a man accustomed to solitude, and who even loved soli- 
tude, provided only that he was free to explore and enjoy the fairy- 
of nature. We could not mention a landscape-painter in 
whose works, taken as a whole, figures and buildings, and evidences 
of human labour, are so rare. This was not from misanthropy, for 
we know how much Chintreuil loved his friends and was beloved 
by them in return; it was simply from the extreme purity of the 
Jandscape sentiment within him, which needed no other interest. 
A tree or two, or a bit of rising ground, was quite enough to 
occupy his attention, and his artistic perception of the availableness 
of simple things became ultimately so delicate that he could dis- 
cover, and make perceptible to others when he had drawn them, 
elements of beautiful arrangement in the most unpromising 
material. It is well known to all cultivated critics that this 
faculty is one of the surest signs of the true genius for landscape ; 
our own Crome and Constable had it to a remarkable degree, and 


so had some of the bes: of the old masters. Everything in Chin- 
treuil is subordinated to the rendering of sentiment and impression, 
and his sincerity is absolute. Still one cannot help regretting that 
an artist who lived in a country where the noblest material is so 
easily accessible as it is in France should have willingly spent so 
much time in the study of things that may be seen almost any- 
where. Like everything else, this question has two sides. On 
the one hand it may be argued that an artist like Chintreuil 
employs his time to good purpose in. making us all feel more 
acutely the beauty of the common bits of landscape that lie every- 
where around us; and on the other hand it may be said that his powers 
would have been better employed in perpetuating forus,as Turner did, 
the highest and noblest forms of landscape beauty, which abounded 
at a very moderate distance from the place where Chintreuil was 
born. Regrets are useless, yet the wonder remains how an artist 
can neglect noble for inferior material; but to this perhaps the 
artist himself would answer that the material he selects is best for 
what he intends to do with it, just as the characters in George 
Eliot’s novels are best for her purpose, though inferior in social 
rank to those generally preferred by Mr. Disraeli. It is worth 
observing that the French, who are generally credited by other 
nations with an inherent passion for display of all kinds, should in 
their landscape art have generally shown such a strong preference 
for very humble and unpretending subjects. All that surprises us 
is that landscape-painters whose subject is “ nothing but the art,” 
as Constable said, should obtain, even though late in life, the 
limited celebrity which rewards genius and perseverance in their 
branch of the artistic profession. 


NUTT’S SAMARITAN HISTORY.* 


M® NUTT'S volume is certainly not light reading, but its 

subject has an interest and value which he has measured 
rightly. The scanty and waning community which still maintains 
its tenacious existence at Nablus possesses a history, such as it is, 
extending over at least three-and-twenty centuries, while Jewish 
records give some glimpses of its fortunes for three or four cen- 
turies still more remote. Thrust seemingly into a position which 
at first they had no thought of taking up, the Samaritans soon saw 
the advantages to be derived from tke isolation to which Jewish 
— or narrowness sought to condemn them as aliens from the 

lebrew commonwealth. For many generations they possessed on 
Mount Gerizim a Temple which rivalled that at Jerusalem, while 
they have acquired an almost mysterious reputation as preservers 
of a Pentateuch more ancient perhaps than the version 
belonging to their neighbours and enemies, the Jews. The cir- 
cumstances which thrust them into this position, the date of their 
rival Temple, the antiquity and authority of their sacred books, 
are points of importance, even if we have no curiosity to gain a 
closer knowledge of their dogmas, their religious practices, their 
habits, their learning, and their notions respecting their own 
origin and destiny. On all these points Mr. Nutt’s volume gives 
sufficient information, leaving the reader perhaps with the im- 
pression that in Samaritan history as in some other things there is 
more cry than wool. It is marked, as he tells us, by the almost total 
absence of any trustworthy knowledge “ derivable from the Samari- 
tans themselves as to the circumstances of their origin and early 
condition.” The Samaritan population, he adds, consisted “ of the 
poorest Israelites who had been left behind by their conquerors «s 
politically too insignificant to be worth the trouble of removing 
from their lands.” Thus left to themselves, they sank into a 
state of stupid and contented ignorance, from which they were 
in some measure, although only partially, roused by the contempt 
of their neighbours rather than by any design of their own. Yet 
this strange people has had, as Mr, Nutt remarks, an inner life and 
an intellectual activity which have hitherto remained almost un- 
known ; and thus every fragment of their literature, poor though 
it be, has a value for the historical scholar, as possibly throwing 
light on some questions of high importance. 

Their fortunes down to the fifth century before the Christian era 
may to a certain extent be gathered from the later historical books 
of the Old Testament. But these narratives contain difficulties 
some of which at least are not easily solved; and of these one 
relates to the building of the Temple on Gerizim—an important 
event in its bearing on the origin of the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
For the date of this building our only authority is Josephus, the 

recision of whose account should have been more fully acknow- 
edged by Mr. Nutt. The date itself, he tells us, is doubtful :— 
“ Josephus, Ant, xi. 8.4, seems to place it in tne reign of Darius 
Codomannus, the last King of Persia; but if the Sanballat he 
mentions be the same as in Nehemiah xiii. 28, the event should be 
placed under Darius Nothus.” It is, however, impossible for an 
writer to give a date with more particular care than that with 
which Josephus marks the erection of the Temple on Gerizim ; and 
if it be a perilous thing to question the authority of the only ac- 
count from which we gain any knowledge of it at all, it follows 
that after all the Sanballat of Josephus cannot be the Sanballat 
mentioned by Nehemiah. ‘The points of likeness between the two 
accounts are very slight, the points of disagreement very strong ; 
and it is altogether more likely that there were two Sanballats 


* A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. Published aa 
an Introduction to “Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, edited from a 
Bodleian MS.” By John W. Nutt, M.A., Fellow of All Souls College, 
| Grinfield Reader on the LXX., Sub-Librarian of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 
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than that —— was wrong in the date of an event preceding 
his own birth by not more than four centuries. 

The first ag! aw of this Temple, appointed by the Governor 
Sanballat, was Manasseh, his son-in-law, the brother of Jaddua, 
the high-priest at Jerusalem. His refusal to dissolve a marriage 
condemned as irregular was naturally rewarded by Sanballat with 
the highest office of the priesthood ; and the promotion of Manasseh 
brought with it the learning of the more cultivated society of 
the Jews, and the cold and forbidding theories of the Sadducees. 
Possibly also through him they may have obtained the transcript 
of the ton to which by subsequent changes they gave the peculiar 
character which marks the Samaritan Pentateuch. At the least, 
their poverty of invention is a noteworthy fact. Their rites and 
their dogmas, in spite of the antagonistic position which they had 
assumed, are all borrowed—those points only, in Mr. Nutt’s words, 
“being rejected which did not square with their own prepos- 
sessions”; and hence the fact of their acceptance of the Penta- 
teuch from their neighbours ceases to be antecedently improbable. 
It is, on the other hand, scarcely likely that they should have re- 
ceived it much earlier. If the expulsion of Manasseh took place in 
the days of Nehemiah, and if this measure was carried out strictly 
on the authority of the Pentateuch, these ci:cumstances, it would 
seem, would be a reason for rejecting its authority altogether and 
for refusing it admittance. But during the three generations 
which intervened between the time of Nehemiah and that of 
Alexander the Great, the Pentateuch, first laid before the people in 
its integrity perhaps by Ezra, would be acquiring a deeper vene- 
ration, and would come with a stronger claim on the acceptance of 
the Samaritans. 

If Mr. Nutt here speaks with more than necessary hesitation, he 
has left nothing wanting in his discussion of the theories relati 
to the comparative antiquity and value of the Jewish an 
Samaritan versions of the books bearing the name of Moses. Deal- 
ing first with the critics who assign to the Samaritan an authority 
and correctness far beyond those of the Hebrew Pentateuch, and 
showing that their conclusions are uritenable, he goes on to examine 
the arguments adduced to prove that the Samaritan version was 
the text on which the Septuagint translators did their work. Of 
these the most plausible is the assertion that the Samaritans had 
already brought out for their own use a Greek translation, of which 
the Seventy, with their imperfect knowledge of Hebrew, gladly 
and eagerly availed themselves. Unfortunately, there is no trace 
of the existence of such a version for four or five centuries later ; 
and, apart from this, Mr. Nutt well insists on the extreme unlikeli- 
hood “ that a people who had on all other occasions shown them- 
selves powerless to invent, only capable of feeble imitation, should 
in this one instance have distanced their rivals in the production 
of so great a literary work.” Not less unlikely would be the recep- 
tion of a translation so made by the Jews whether of Palestine or 
of Alexandria. But the Samaritan Pentateuch and the Greek 
version of the Seventy beyond doubt agree on some points in which 
they differ from the modern Hebrew Pentateuch ; and the only 
adequate explanation of this fact, in Mr. Nutt’s belief, is to be 
found in the theory of Gesenius, which looks upon the Septuagint 
and the Samaritan Pentateuch as derived from Jewish MSS. 
“which bore a great resemblance to each other, but contained a 
text varying from that of our Hebrew Pentateuch.” The extent 
of the variations introduced into both shows that integrity of the 
text was not among the conditions needed to raise a book to the 
rank of sacred writings. 

The Samaritan version, long spoken of with respect, quoted by 
Origen, who gives its various readings in the margin of his 
Hexapla, and highly praised by Georgius Syncellus, the chrono- 
logist of the eighth century, vanished at last from the knowledge 
of Eastern or Westen scholars, and was et lost alto- 

ether. Mr. Nutt gives an interesting account of the MSS. which 

ave been found during the last few centuries, the first having been 
discovered at Damascus in 1616 by Pietro della Valle, who had in 
vain sought to discharge at Cairo, Gaza, and Nablus the commission 
given to him az De Sancy, then French Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople. This MS. was presented by De Sancy to the library of the 
Oratory at Paris; but it soon ceased to be the only one known to 
European scholars. Copies are now to be found in most of the 
great public libraries, all of them, howéver, being written on 
separate leaves, none in the shape of rolls. The rolls are apparently 
confined to Nablus, which boasts of one copy written by the hand 
of the great-grandson of Aaron himself, thirteen years after the 
settlement of the Israelites in Canaan, on the skins of some twenty 
rams slain as thank-offerings. Another copy is asserted to be the 
one which formed the subject of debate between Zerubbabel and 
Sanballat in the presence of the Babylonish king. The mark is 
still pointed out where Zerubbabel spat on it. to break its charm. 
“Tt Ahad twice sprung unhurt from the fire into which he had 
thrown it; the third time it came out again undamaged, only the 
spot was scorched.” Although so greatly venerated that the 
priest’s blessing in Num. vi. 22 has become black from the kisses 
of the worshippers, this MS. still has its price. It was offered a 
few years ago to the Bodleian for the modest sum of 500/.; but 
the offer was not accepted. 

Apart from the Pentateuch, the literature of the Samaritans is 
not much more abundant than snakes in Ireland ; nor, if the books 
to which they give the name of Chronicles had been more nume- 
rous, would they have much value. The historical sense was not 
strong in the members of this isolated community ; in fact, as My. 
Nutt puts it, “ Nothing was further from the mind of a Samaritan 
chronicler than to give an exact relation of past events.” Thus 


the chronicle of Joshua is designed to glorify the Temple on 
Gerizim, and to anathematize all who followed the evil example of 
the apostate priest Eli, who set up an opposition Temple at Shiloh, 
In this series of disjointed narratives Nebuchadnezzar takes captive, 
not Judah, but Israel, of whom he allows three hundred thousand 
to return to their homes. But, although the chronicler can 
travesty history, he has no originality. The wonders which mark 
the visit of Alexander are all borrowed from Jewish tradition, 
and slightly altered to suit the tastes and the wishes of the Samari- 
tan 


8. 

The Masseketh Kuthim, a Talmudical tract on the Kuthim, 
as the Samaritans were termed in contempt, given by Mr. 
Nutt in the appendix, forms not the least interesting part 
of his volume. Tt was written probably in the second century, 
and it curiously exhibits the precise measure of the aversion which 
the Jew felt for the Samaritan. It sets forth the things in which 
the former may have dealings with the latter, and marks off all 
dealings which are forbidden. Some of these seem to be shrewdly 
arranged in the interest of the more powerful people. The Jew 
may not sell them large cattle, though wounded, nor goats, nor 
calves, but he may let them have cattle wounded beyond the 
possibility of cure. The Jews may not give or take wives from 
them, but they may lend and borrow on usury with them. Al- 
though they may put little faith in the word of Samaritans, there 
are certain points on which it may be believed :— 

A Samaritan may be trusted to say whether there is or is not a sepulchre 
in a field, or of an animal whether it is firstborn or not, of a tree whether 
it is four years old or still impure, and also is credible with regard to grave- 
stones, but not with regard to spreading trees nor stones projecting from 
walls, nor with regard to the land of the Gentiles. 


If the distinctions are wonderful to the Western mind, they 
attest a sufficiently real dislike; but the Jew is as ready to be 
reconciled with his erring brother as the Vicar of St. Peter is to 
restore the Eastern Church to his communion :— 

When shall we receive them ? When they give up their faith in Mount 
Garizim, and acknowledge Jerusalem and the resurrection of the dead; 
thenceforth he who robs a Samaritan will be as one who robs an Israelite. 


SOME STEPPING-STONES TO SCHOLARSHIP.* 


li is a trite saying that there is no royal road to learning, and it 
may perhaps be thought wrong to dream of an enchanter whose 
wand shall dissipate the obstacles to the easy acquirement of 
Greek and Latin, and bid the knots and obscurities of the “ pesti- 
lent” Primer vanish under a rule of simplification and intelligi- 
bility. In seats of learning high in the repute of their scholars 
and teachers it is still deemed expedient to cherish those gram- 
mars and helps to learning which especialJy set themselves to 
explain tgnotum per ignotius, probably because of the admirable 
discipline in patience and verance thus provided for the 
British schoolboy. And yet itis obvious that, in widening the 
curriculum as we have done of late, provision must be made for 
expediting tedious rudimentary processes, not, indeed, by foregoing 
the indispensable reiteration of the first principles of grammar, but 
by studying to make these clear, concise, and compendious. Hopeful 
signs that this view is making progress have recently appeared in 
various quarters ; and, in the interest both of parents and pupils, we 
think it right to draw attention to two or three succinct and well- 
considered aids to the attainment of classical knowledge, in the 
way of grammar, composition, and collateral matters, which now 
lie on our table. 

Of these we place in the first rank two volumes differing in 
grade and scope, yet of the same practical character, excellently 
titted, the one for grounding the merest tiro, the other for giving 
him, when grounded, an insight into the principles and philosophy 
of the grammar he has laid in by rote. The tirst is 4 Short and 
Easy Greek Book, by Mr. Edmund Fowle ; the other an annotated 
Greek Accidence, by Mr. Evelyn Abbott, now a tutor, we believe, 
at Balliol; and it has seldom been our fortune to light upon Greek 
grammars in which economy and retrenchment of space went so 
thoroughly a with lucidity and solidity of information. Mr. 
Fowle’s book indeed, combining grammar, exercises, and vocabu- 
lary in the space of one hundred and forty pages, distinctly aims 
not only at being, but also (which is a harder task, though it may 
appear oxical to say so) at seeming to the learner's eye, as easy 
as possible. To this end each subject has been confined to one, 
or at most two, pages, and a vast amount of thought and pains 
has been bestowed upon such arrangements of declensions, divi- 
sions of a declension, tenses, and tables of verbs as obviate 
wearisome repetition, and establish a sequence readily appreciable 
by the learner. A further recommendation is that Mr. Fowle’s 


* A Short and Easy Greek Book. By the Rev. Edmund Fowle. Long- 
mans. 1874. 

The Elements of the Greek Accidence, with Philological Notes. By Evelyn 
Abbott, M.A., of Balliol College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 1874. 

A Short and Easy Latin Book. Fourth Edition. 1873. A First Easy 
Latin Reading Book. Second Edition. 1874. A Second Easy Latin 
Reading Book. 1873. By the Rev. Edmund Fowle. Longmans. 

Materials and Models for Latin Prose Composition. By J. Y. Sargent, 
M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, 
M.A., Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Rivingtons. 

Crusius’s Homeric Lexicon. Translated by Henry Smith. Revised and 
Edited by T. K. Arnold. Rivingtons. 1871. 

Story of the Trojan War: an Epitome from Classic Writers. London: 
James Blackwood & Sons. 1875. 
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book runs in the lines of Wordsworth’s Greek Grammar, and, in 
a less d , in those of Mr. St. John Parry’s, one or other of 
which is in use at most of our larger schools. And, though the 
nature of the Short and Easy Greek Book peremptorily excludes 
philological and philosophical explanations which the pupils for 
whom it is designed would be certain to ignore, it is remark- 
able how seldom we have been able to trace the slightest omission 
of essential matter, and how often an impression is peg that 
the author has weighed with nicety the claims of this or that 
detail to be included as of vital elementary importance. Rightly, 
for instance, has he concluded that the stem theory, which gives 
older pupils such an insight into the structure and philosophy of 
the language, is better left until the rudiments have been di- 
gested ; hence that which is an inseparable feature of Mr. Abbott's 
more advanced manual barely peeps out at p. 60 of Mr. Fowle’s 
volume, where he recognizes it in defining che root of a verb, 
apropos of the formation of the second aorist, érurov. Yet Mr. 

bbott’s aim and object is also simplification, and his argument 
for adding another to the already numerous grammars is that most 
of these seek to impress on the learner forms that are rare and 
remarkable, while few have attempted to simplify apparent 
diversity by reference to a few general laws. For his higher task 
he has naturally sat at the feet of Professor George Curtius, 
and incurred likewise a certain amount of indirect debt to 
Bopp’s Comparative Grammar; and so well has he profited by 
his draughts upon these authorities that the intelligent upper- 
form boy who masters Abbott's Greek Accidence need not tear 
to have to return blank answers to a stiffish grammar paper 
of the latest manufacture. Such a boy will find food for thought 
in the preliminary chapters on letters, sounds, and accents, which 
are certainly in their proper place in the order of analysis, 
though practically the matter of them may have to be taught later ; 
and, whereas, at the point of time when Mr. Fowle’s book would 
have been most useful to him, he would have gathered from 
his section on Hiatus (p. 4) all necessary data as to the changes 
undergone by vowels at the end of a word when meeting another 
at the beginning of the next, in Mr. Abbott's he would enlarge his 
knowledge by the rule that v is never and « seldom elided, and by 
others for the crasis of final with initial vowels according to the 
breathings. When we come to the declensions of substantives, 
both writers are found practically limiting these to three, with a 
division of the third into five classes, and Mr. Fowle has laudably 
simplified the intricacies of the voeative singular and dative plural 
of this last by a few simple rules. Mr. Abbott naturally goes much 
deeper, and brings into play the theory of suffixes (originally 
Te to the end of the stems. There is a jar sim- 
licity about his distinction between common and uncemmon 
forms of declension of nouns in ve and v, e.g. cdc and éaxov, as 
distinct from wijyy¢ and dur» (pp. 28-9). In the latter, as in other 
varieties of form and quantity, he discerns the incidence of the 
digamma in the change of » into «F in other cases than the nomi- 
native, accusative, and vocative singular. 

In a note to his compendious account of the comparison of adjec- 
tives, Mr. Fowle makes a reservation that “this formation of com- 
paratives and superlatives is only given for the sake of learning 
the language, and that it is not to be supposed that it represents 
the original growth of the words”; and so elsewhere he dis- 
tinguishes between the easy way for beginners, and the more 
philosophical way, as regards forming the tenses. What we desire 
to point out is that Mr. Abbott's work is calculated to supply the 
stages and processes which Mr. Fowle’s purposely omits; as, for 
example, whilst we find both simplifying the task of learners by 
grouping the declension of participles with that of adjectives, it is 
to Mr. Abbott that we refer for an explanation of such feminine 
forms as rerv »vic—namely the change of theo in the stem reregor 
into v, and the - into -, which is eventually dropped (rerugoria, 
revugosia, rervevia). In like manner it is neither to be expected 
ndr desired that Mr. Fowle, in dealing with the Greek pre- 
positions, should notice the philological fact, stated by Mr. 
Abbott at p. 71, that they are isolated cases of substantives or 

ronouns which have otherwise disappeared ; nor would it greatly 
interest or concern his young clients to know that in all verbs, 
and notably in those in «, the terminations of the various 
persons were formed by adding pronouns («/, ##, 76) to the stem 
of the verb. Perhaps, however, it would be well for him to adopt 
into a new edition of his Short and Easy Greek Book the in- 
clusion of the infinitive, not amongst moods, but as one of the 
three verbal nouns, the others being the — and the verbal 
adjective (see Abbott, p. 72). The value of this distinction is 
sufficiently patent. We may add that a great enhancement of 
the usefulness of Mr. Fowle’s manual is that it contains within 
its two covers a series of simple and progressive exercises upon the 
steps of grammar as the pupil masters them, thus superseding the 
necessity of a “ Delectus,” and ensuring the pupil's safe footing as 
he goes forward. Similar praise may be bestowed on his Short and 
Easy Latin Book and his two graduated Latin Readers, leading 
the pupil up to selected pas: of Cesar, Ovid, and Virgil. 
His constant attention to the abridgment of labour, and the ac- 
quirement of aptness in translation by progressive vocabularies 
and pertinent foot-notes, shows a clear sense of his mission as an in- 
structor, and we may reasonably hope that those who are grounded 
according to his plans will in due course take kindly to translation 
and composition of a more advanced character. Therecan beno doubt 
that a free use of translation and retranslation, on paper or by rote, 
grafted on the system of these ‘stepping-stones,” would bring 
the tiro almost imperceptibly to the point at which he might 


creditably attempt more important undertakings in the way of 
Latin prose or verse composition. 

Indeed too great stress cannot possibly be laid on this valu- 
able exercise. For a pupil who has laid in a fair stock of 
Latin words, acquired a clear idea of syntax, and gained from 
such helps as we have been noticing the foundations of a good 
Latin style, there is now within reach a practising-ground such as 
classical students of thirty years ago might have sought in vain. 
The Materials and Models for Latin Prose Composition, by Messrs. 
Sargent and Dallin, two experienced Oxford tutors, are superior 
to any manual of the kind with which we are acquainted in the 
selection and classification of passages for translation, and in the 
suggestive hints, parallels, and comparisons which enhance ap- 
preciably the helpfulness of the book. The first draft of this ex- 
cellent volume was put forth in 1870; but whereas it then 
included Greek as well as Latin passages, it now devotes its 
whole space to the latter, and this with considerable advantage 
in the way of concentration of object. The principle which 
guides the whole is a grouping of passages according to simi- 
larity of subject in sections and sub-sections, the latter of 
which are rather discovered by use than formally distinguished. 
The main heads of division are fivefold—+.e. historical, characters, 
oratorical, philosophical, and epistolary; but the tacit subdivision 
of the first of these into sieges, land engagements, sea fights, single 
combats, &c., is imitated in the classification of diverse matter in 
the other sections. What makes the book especially valuable 
is the table of general references, also sectionally divided, which 
is prefixed to the selections. Not only has each passage in 
the body of the work its appropriate heading to denote the topic, 
and its pertinent references at the foot to Latin parallels deserving 
of comparison—e.g. where the material for translation is Benti- 
voglio’s Stege of Leyden a footnote suggests parallels in the third 
book of Czesar’s Gallic War, and the second book of the Annals of 
Tacitus, as well as in three books of Livy—but, more than this, a 
copious preliminary table of references enlarges the stock of models 
for the whole book, at the same time that it suggests variety of 
style, and enables the pupil to practise himself in the manner of 
this or that ancient author, according to taste or prescription. 
This prefatory table covers some thirty or forty pages, is very 
niles drawn up, and is susceptible, it strikes us, of yet further 
use by tutors, he may well set for translation into English 
some of the passages indicated, and then have them read off 
into Latin, at such times as the pupil is employed on particular 

arts of the “ materials and models.” We cannot yet forget the 
oss of time which occurred to the scantily furnished and ill-helped 
schoolboy of our early days in cudgelling his brains for models 
which he could but hazily recall. Truly with modern helps there 
ought to be no falling off in the quality of Latin writing. 
Never till now was there so large a field for happy imitation of 
classic diction in translating passages of standard English authors, 
and in adapting the appropriate Latin style to the native prose 
most nearly resembling it. The concluding words of Messrs. 
Dallin and Sargent’s preface are worthy of being written in golden 
characters :— 

Oral rules and cautions in the use of his tools are indispensable to the 
young artist, and the fittest place for such instruction is the workshop. 
Collections of empirical formule without oral interpretation are generally 
useless and often misleading. But the reading of Latin is always useful to 
the most accomplished master of composition no less than to the beginner. 
He who wishes to write Latin must, above all things, read Latin. That his 
attention should be drawn to the Latin most suitable far his special purpose 
is the main object of this book. 

Whilst glancing above at Mr. Abbott’s Greek Accidence, we 
omitted to mention one feature in it of considerable importance— 
namely, a supplement of Homeric forms condensed into ten or 
eleven closely-printed pages. We can hardly imagine a more help- 
ful service to the pupil on the threshold of his Homer, though we 
must not forget a debt we have long owed to the same publishers 
who have given us Mr. Abbott’s grammar for the excellent trans- 
lation of Crusius's Homeric Lexicon, originally edited by the 
late Mr. Kerchever Arnold, but reprinted in 1871. The Lexicon 
Homericum, now in course of publication in —- by Teubners 
of Leipsic, and edited by H. Ebeling, is doubtless a far more 
copious work, and one which combines the features of an exposi- 
tion and a concordance in one; but we should have no fear in set- 
ting the lad who had mastered Mr. Abbott’s supplement, and who 
was armed with Messrs. Rivington’s English ‘ Crusius,” face to 
face with an almost noteless Homer, to pick out the construing and 
syntax for himself. 

To such a beginner we may commend another help, of an un- 
scholastic kind, in a well-compacted Story of the Projan War. 
The author, whether a classical scholar or, as we should suspect, 
an outsider, has managed to put together a well-sustained nar- 
rative. Much of what he has collected might doubtless be 
hunted up by a diligent student in the dictionaries of Greek and 
Roman mythology and biography; but here we have a connected 
account of the whole story, from the nuptials of Peleus and 
Thetis and the apple of contention down to the return of Ulysses 
to Ithaca and the slaughter of the suitors. In an interstitial 
chapter we find ourselves following the adventures of A®neas and 
his household on the night of the sack of the city, and become 
aware that the Second Book of the Aineid has been pressed into the 
service. The prose narrative is varied by extracts from the trans- 
lations of Pope, Lord Derby, Professor Conington, &c., and an 
appendix gives a brief glance at the recent excavations of Dr. 
Schliemann in the Troad. As a first book on the story of Homer 
as distinct from his language and literature, this volume is entitled 
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to a welcome from those who desire to abridge the labour of young 
scholars, its chief drawback being defective correction of the press, 
for which a word of blame is certainly due somewhere. 


THE LION IN THE PATH.* 


Wass the Frenchman made the plum-pudding he had all 
the ingredients right; fruit and flour, sugar and sweets, 
in due proportion; in fact, everything that was required for the 
manufacture of a first-rate Christmas pudding. But the result 
‘was unsatisfactory. Instead of the firm, rich, well-sustained 
compound known to us as the fitting follower of the succulent 
sirloin, he turned out a nondescript soup, like nothing else in the 
repertory of the kitchen, which who tasted once took care 
not to taste again, and which — more objurgations than enco- 
miums from the subjects of the experiment. The Frenchman’s 
plum-soup may stand as the type of more failures than in 
ddings ; and especially may we take it as the type of the novel 
Fri before us. Counted up as raw material, Zhe Lion in the 
Path contains every ingredient n for making a stirring 
novel of the good old kind; historical, therefore full of the 
litics and personages of the period, introducing us to well- 
Siowe incidents, elothing with flesh and making vivid and 
pictorial certain popular movements or diplomatic manceuvres ; 
pleasantly tempering the severities of history with poetic fancies 
and imaginative flights, and diversifying the facts, which are the 
cardinal points of the story, with delightful little interludes of 
maiden’s love and knightly constancy, hairbreadth escapes, moon- 
light adventures, whispered conferences, spies, conspirators, 
traitors, and the like. But the plum-soup served out to the ex- 
ted and expatriated Britons on that memorable Christmas 
Day was of an intelligible consistence compared to the unannealed 
mass of this same Lion on the Path, a - why lion, and in whose 
path, remains a mystery to the end. The one was as much like 
plum-pudding, as we know it, as this is like an historical novel 
with a clearly defined goal and an interesting roadway thereto. 
And of the two we confess that we would rather have swallowed 
the soup than read the novel. 

The Tate of this story is somewhere at the end of the seventeenth 
century, when James II. was in exile and his loyal Jacobites at 
home were plotting for his return. We find, by an incidental 
remark made by the exiled King, that Mary had just died, and 
that therefore “ in the tears of the nation is a new rainbow of 
hope for our troubled country,” as “the death of Mary has 
assuredly set free the hearts and hands of thousands of loyal 
English gentlemen, who, while she lived, were disposed to submit 
to the usurper for her sake.” Fourteen years before the King 
makes this remark, occasioned by the intention of one of his 
faithful friends in exile, General Langton, to go to England at the 
risk of his life on private business, there had been a secret 
marriage between two children—namely, this identical General 
Langton, then a boy of fourteen, the only son of Viscount 
Langton, for the one part, and the Lady Hermia, of the 
ripe age of eleven, the only daughter of the Earl of Bridgeminster, 
for the other. And here we come upon one of the Gordian knots 
which we confess we have been unable to untie. Why were the 
children married only to be separated, and in after years kept 
asunder? What end did the union answer anyhow? and what 
were the “dreams of aggrandizement” of the bride’s father, the 
author of this precious scheme—“a man yet imperfectly known, 
but who was soon to prove the wiliest and most unscrupulous of 
intriguers ”—when he married his little daughter to the Honourable 
James and secured nothing by the move? Viscount Langton, it 
would seem, changed sides, and went over to the Jacobites, and in 
doing so “betrayed the friend who had trusted him.” We pre- 
sume it is Viscount Langton who is here meant; though the 
personality is not more clearly defined than by the vague term 
“the politician,’ which may mean the Earl quite as well as 
the Viscount. But as this marriage is solemnized in a Protestant 
chapel, and by a Protestant chaplain, while the Honourable 
James is a Roman Catholic, we think it more likely that the 
Viscount was the turncoat rather than the Earl. But indeed the 
whole book is in such a muddle from first to last that it is difficult to 
draw out a clear thread anywhere. We should say that a lawyer's 
brief constructed on this novel would be about the toughest bit of 
head-work possible, and that the most accomplished précis-writer 
would have to abandon the task of bringing the lion out of the 
jungle, and setting him on a well-detined path to be seen and 
understood of men, a8 one beyond the powers of ordinary in- 


mce. 

As the two children loved each other while children, they love 
each other when grown up, though they have not met for fourteen 
years. Still they moon a good deal about each other, and solilo- 
quize sweetly, each to that half of the broken coin belonging, the 
one to him, the other to her. _ Lady ne — by this 
time has “ ueenly arms and reat eyes that seem always to 
look beyond of these fair for 
can never find,” who wears round her neck “a cord of plaited silks, 
doubtless the work of her own fingers, to which hangs the half of 
a tiny gold coin,” is introduced to us in this wise. We give 
the scene, as it has more in it than most of the very slight 


* The Lion in the Path: an Historical Romunce. By the Authors of 
Z Drake’s Wiie” and “ Gideon’s Rock.” 3 vols. London: Chapman 
1875. 


amount of colour with which the book has been endued, and be- 
cause it has the characteristic silliness of which there is infinitely 
more than of artistic skill all through :— 


To-night the cord is twisted round those fingers, the coin is in her hand, 
and her eyes gaze on it with a passionate intensity, as though they strive 
to read in it the story of the hidden years. 

Ripe fruits fall in the fragrant darkness, and she shudders at the sound. 

up towards her, and her face sickens of 
their smell. 

The seething of the rich corn is heard on the breeze, and the white grand 
arms are stretched forth yearningly in the darkness, as if to eatch at the 
robes of summer, thus rustling and preparing to depart. 

Year after year have they been thus stretched forth, as if to hold back 
Time—wrestling with him in soul as Jacob wrestled with the anggl— 
——oe by way of blessing that the desire of that solitary heart be 
gratiti 

But still year after year the fruit has rotted and dropped, the roses 
told the same sickening tale, the corn been bound into sheaves, and borne 
away. 

a she sunk down upon the wall, and cried, in unendur- 
able anguish of soul, as she cries now,— 

“ Father of Mercies! when will this end? My husband! Must I live, 
must I die like this! Oh,no! You willcome! But when—when?” 


This ionate longing of a young lady of twenty-five for the 
boy to whom she was her sarly childhood is 
matched by the husband’s distracted desires. When the vs | 
Hermia is trying to read the story of the hidden years in her 

of the tiny gold coin, “ the other half is at the same moment in 
Rome,” at St. Peter's; where, instead of saying his prayers as a 
devout Catholic should, General Langton is ing of his boyish 
wedding-day ; part of which we also extract :— 


The scene lives before him. The scent of the new-mown hay comes 
through the painted windows of the dream . The white silk of the 
little wedding robe glimmers. The dimpled hands flush faintly like blush 
roses in the early morning light. The wondering, sweet, infantine looks 
bewilder him, and draw his sorrowful lips into smiles; while hers, the baby 
lips, lifted solemnly for his kiss, pout before him. 

“Is it all a dream?” he asks himself, as his hand glides under the 
coverings of his breast to feel for the half of that broken coin, where it ever 
lies, against his heart. 

“ Was that my wife? Is it possible that I have never seen her since ? 
That, if we met, we might not even know each other. My God! where will 
all this end ? ” 

As the words burst from him on voiceless breath, his half-unconscious but 
most profound pity and sympathy for his wife’s position (so much more 
hopeless even than his own) affected him cay Sener. It seemed to call 
forth from the very deepest recesses of his being an instinct that she, too, 


might at that moment be crying, with still greater despair, “ When? 
When?” He could even half fancy he really heard his own sad words 
echoed by her. 


It was at that moment the resolve came. 

He had risen in the tumult of his thoughts, while all about him continued 
to kneel. Now he bent again to his knees, when all else were rising, and he 
said almost audibly,— 

“ When—sayest thou, Hermia, my soul’s darling—when? Now? 
Though death confront me on the English shore, though there be a raging 
lion in every path that leads to my own dear home and to thee, I tell thee, 
Hermia, it shall be now—Now! Let thy father and brother do their worst, 
if they discover me, and give me up to my enemies: I will dare all—ay, 
all for thy sake!” 

After these impassioned preludes we come to the theme. And 
here we give up in despair. Vague creatures flit to and fro in the 
pages with shadowy functions and confused objects. Traitress 
and spy, the villain-in-chief of the whole imbroglio, is one 
Mistress Maria Modena Preston, who follows General Langton to 
England, dogs his movements, gets into the confidence of his 
friends to pass on to the enemy what she gets, disguises herself 
as a boy and is taken into his service, is here and there 
and everywhere like a will-o’-the-wisp, and is about as con- 
scienceless a little rascal asever betrayed man to his ruin and 
woman to her sorrow. But Mistress Maria Modena Preston, 
apparently the wife of a certain Gervase Noel—one of the 
vague creatures who flit and maunder and do harm in an object- 
less, cloudy way—has, in spite of all her villany, a something that 
does duty for a heart. She does seem to be really fond of Mr, 
George Osborne ; but it may be all a cheat, a mere appearance; for 
indeed we have not been able to give so much time and brain- 
power as would have been required to unravel all the intricacies, 
reconcile the contradictions, and make out a fair table of what 
what chaotic novel. All that we know 
of the story is that General Langton comes to land, disguised 
as a diamond or jewel merchant, partly to see his wife’ the Lady 
Hermia, partly to sound the Jacobites and assist in replacing King 
James on the throne ; that he is nearly drowned on the first land- 
ing, then nearly murdered by a wrecker, who was a most unbusi- 
ness-like person and — to have had some lessons from the 
Cornishmen of the period; that he makes himself known to friend 
and foe with surprising facility and want of caution; that he sees 
the Lady Hermia, still disguised as a dark-skinned diamond mer- 
chant, by whom he is suspected to be what he is, and discovered 
before the interview is over; by her maid betrayed to the Earl; 
and that then there is a wonderful ride—the General escaping, the 
Earl pursuing, the Lady Hermia, hooded and habited as Dark 
Lady of the Grange (seemingly the local ghost), doing something 
in mélée—one scarcel ows what—while mounted on her 
“ gallant grey” Bonny Bell, for whom she has made “ a thin black 
gauzy kind of covering, which effectually removed all idea of the 
true colour of the horse.” After this come sundry unconnected 
adventures, like a box of bricks tumbled out on the ground, or an 
artist's palette set with dabs of erude colour; but, as all’s well that 
ends well, the closing scene shows us the husband and wife in 


prison, freed by Lady Russell, who does a little bit of pantomime 
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in striking General Langton two or three times on his side. Then 
she asks Hermia, “ with a wonderful smile,” “  : child, does this 
remind thee of nothing ?” To which conundrum the poor distracted 
wife at first finds no answer, but presently, in “an almost breath- 
less whisper,” she murmurs faintly into Lady Russell's ear, “‘ The 
angel of the Lord smote Peter on the side.” 


Low as was the whisper, it raised Langton’s prostrate form to its knees, 
and brought his wildly searching eyes close to Lady Russell’s face. 
Tears rolled down her cheeks—her lips quivered and broke into a lovelier 
smile than lives on that bright picture in pton Court. 
“ Ay Peter,” she said, “arise up quickly, gird thyself, and bind on thy 
” 


@he laughed with sweeter music than the laughter of her girlhood, as the 
strong young hands on each side grasped hers, and the passionate young 
eyes, burning with desire for life, fed on the meaning of her face. 

“ Providence guided me to change my p of coming first to you. I 
went to the king. I come from him now. learned with horror, he had 
despatched orders for instant execution. My good people almost flew here 
with me. The lieutenant heard my message, received my credentials, and 
then told me what he had done. Yes, my children, that man’s humanity in 
giving you those few minutes, has saved you both; has saved me from a new 
calamity—for 1 had a power the king could not resist ; and saved our dear 
country from a murder only less cruel than my husband’s. You are banished 
—but you go together. I came in fearing lest my very mission should 
destroy this dear lady : you, my dear lord, saved her from that. I have no 


more to say.” 
* eens abe added, after a pause, “a they gazed on her in bound- 
less wonder, gratitude, and reverence. “Come, cast thy garment about thee 


and follow me! We must hasten through the streets before the news can 
become known. Otherwise your departure, my friend, may hardly be as 
= as Peter's, for half Lenin will be waiting to give you, and this dear 

With which words The Lion in the Path ends; and all that we 
can say for it is, that for the work of two reasonable beings, two 
minds mutually helping and correcting each other, it is a spell of 
the dreariest confusion and silliest nonsense with which it has ever 
been our ill luck to meet. We would also intimate that it is 
scarcely fair on Andrew Marvel's fame to rechristen him for pos- 
terity Andrew Maxwell. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


byes third volume of the Memoirs of John Quincy Adams* has 
an historic value as important for English as for American 
readers. It covers the years from 1814 to 1817, during which Mr. 
Adams was employed in diplomatic business of extreme moment and 
of the gravest interest. He was one of the Commissioners who ne- 
tiated at Ghent the Treaty which terminated the war between 
ingland and the United States ; he was in Paris during part of the 
Hundred Days; and he was Minister at the Court of St. James's at 
the time of the battle of Waterloo, and for two years afterwards. 
Most of the later controversies which have arisen between the two 
countries (the Alabama dispute of course excepted) have arisen out 
of points variously interpreted in, or purposely left untouched by, 
the Treaty of Ghent; and in discussing the exorbitant territorial 
claims we dln put forward by the Federal Government, and 
deciding how far they were advanced in bond fide belief in their 
justice, and how far they were based upon the mere arrogance of 
ocal superiority of force, and on confidence in the reluctance 
of English statesmen to maintain their Sovereign’s right at the 
sword’s point, the full and minute account which the chief of the 
American negotiators of that Convention has left on record, not 
only of all that passed in discussion between the respective Com- 
missions, but of the private conversations of the representatives of 
the United States among themselves, and of his own personal views, 
will have to be carefully considered, and may go far to govern the 
conclusion. Regarded as material pour servir, nothing could be 
more valuable, or to the serious student of history more inte- 
resting, than the very elaborate journal of Mr. Adams; one which 
it is not a little surprising that a statesman so deeply and so con- 
stantly engaged in the most anxious and laborious duties should 
have found leisure to keep. In many cases it would seem as if he 
must have taken notes at the moment; otherwise we can scarcely 
understand how he could venture to report so closely, speech by 
speech, the purport, if not the very words, of long debates on 
matters sometimes of exciting interest, sometimes of tedious detail. 
But of course the long-continued habit of entering in a diary 
at night the events and conversations of the day exercises 
and strengthens the memory to a degree which seems incredible 
to those who have never been trained in any such practice, at 
the same time that it calls forth a power of attention, not merely 
to the general substance, but to every important point and phrase 
of a discussion, which ordinary men do not acquire or exert. The 


peculiar merits, however, which this journal possesses as a record | 


constitute its defects as the principal part of a biography offered 
to the general public. If a reader would oe the sub- 
stance of any part of this history, he must follow the 
writer page by page, and almost line by line; for there is 
neither summary to save his labour nor page or side head- 
ings to guide and abridge; and to read through several large 
whens of this minute type, occupied with the life of a single man 
—eventful as that life was, and great as was the part played by 
the narrator in the events he 4 rye oes more leisure and 
but professional students of the period on which the boo. 


* Memoirs of John Quincy Adams; comprising Portions of his Diary 


from 1795 to 1848. Edited by Charles Francis Adams Vol. {II. Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 


casts so much light. Moreover, the labour of the cursory 
reader is not very richly rewarded, except so far as the tedious 
details of diplomacy are concerned. Of the tremendous public 
events that were passing around the diarist, the course of 
campaigns that changed the face of the world, and of Con- 
gresses that decided the fate of nations, we hear only in a stray 
paragraph or so, while page on page is given to the minutie of 
territorial or commercial negotiations affecting only savage tribes 
or unsettled provinces. The battle of Waterloo occupies not one- 
fifth of the space that is given to the trivial question of the order 
in which the names of the parties and the signatures of their repre- 
sentatives were to be placed in a secondary Convention. And, in- 
deed, Mr. Adams gives us the impression of a man little alive to 
the comparative importance of different matters, and governed 
in the space he allots to them in his thoughts and writings 
rather by the degree in which they excited his own feel- 
ings and temper than by theirrelative magnitude. The most read- 
able part of this volume is that which relates to Paris after the 
return from Elba. Here Mr. Adams was less occupied with 
diplomatic detail, and had more leisure to note events and appre- 
ciate character. In the latter art, indeed, he shows no striking 
proficiency ; but some of his entries throw much light on the 
uality of men who filled some space in the world’s eye, and others 
lustrate vividly the temper of the recorder. Thus, though Mr. 
Adams himself imperfectly realizes it, nothing can be more cha- 
racteristic of the virtuous vanity and fateful weakness of Lafayette 
than the manner in which we see him speculating on the possibi- 
lity of using Napoleon to conquer the foreign foes of France, and 
then turning the victory to the profit of Liberalism; as if the 
triumph of the Emperor in the field would not have restored the 
Empire in all its t ical autocracy, or as if the doctrinaire 
survivors of the Revolution could have co with the practical 
capacity of the man who made the Revolution his footstool. Thus, 
too, Mr. Adams exhibits his own nature in his virulent attack on 
Wilberforce and “the Saints” who gathered under his leadership, 
when he, the Abolitionist representative of New England, imputes 
to the Abolitionists of England a purely selfish desire to aggrandize 
their country’s naval power as the sole motive for their demand 
of that right of search which alone could have suppressed the slave 
trade on the coast of Africa ; of which trade, while slavery existed 
in the States, the merchants of New England and New York were 
the chief supporters, and the Stars and Stripes the one effective 
protection. 

Mr. Myers’s Remains of Lost Empires* is altogether a disap- 
pointing book. Its title is deceptive; for, instead of giving a 
general view of a subject which, so regarded, would afford room 
for some novelty of treatment, and could hardly fail to be interest- 
ing, it touches on the ruins only of one particular region, and thuse 
among the most familiar of ruins. It is disappointing, because, 
even on the limited ground to which so ambitious a title really 
applies, it has very little to tell us that is new, contains few results 
ot original research, and does not throw into a readable and cohe- 
rent form the knowledge acquired by more diligent investigators. 
The book is not a scientific thesis on the relics of primeval empires 
as found in every part of the world (except perhaps Africa, and cer- 
tainly Australasia), no matter how completely civilization had 
subsequently disappeared thence. It is not even an unscientific 
speculation on this most attractive theme. It is simply an account 
of a somewhat hasty journey to the principal ruins of Asiatic 
Turkey, and thence through Persia and Cashmere to India. The 
descriptions of some of the more remarkable incidents and scenes 
of a journey not yet hackneyed are the best and liveliest part ot 
the volume ; next to these come the illustrations, and next the 
descriptions of the ruins as they now appear. Other merits it 
has few or none; but these might have been enough to secure it a 
favourable consideration had it not provoked expectation and pre- 
pared disappointment by a title absurdly disproportioned to its 
real pretensions. 

Many Lands and Many People + is a nondescript, almost in- 
describable, congeries of incongruous materials. It is not a 
geographical or ethnological treatise, though it contains here and 
there a good deal of information respecting the geography, ethno- 
logy, physical character, human, animal, and vegetable inhabitants 
of out-of-the-way lands. It is not a book of travel, though it 
contains some traveller's narratives, and embodies the results of a 
good many more. It is not a fiction into which incidents of 
travel and descriptions of foreign life and scenery are interwoven ; 
though it begins with a fiction of this kind on a subject at first 
sight most unpromising. It is a mixture of any and all 
of these; a collection of papers that have no common character 
and no common link, except the single quality of re 
lating to foreign, and generally to little visited, countries, 
| though the ruins of Athens find a place in the volume beside those 
| of Peru and Palestine. It is printed in poor and vulgar style, and 
| the illustrations, though often superior to the letterpress, are not 
| ofa high order. It seems as if a number of rejected magazine 
| contributions had been gathered from the waste-basket of years, 
| brightened by a quantity of woodcuts adapted to them as best 

might be, and Gecetel with certain fragments from European 


* Remains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of Palmyra, Nineveh, 
Babylon, and Persepolis; with some Notes on India and the Cashmerian 
Himalayas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M., Associate Author with H. M. Myers 
of “ Lite and Nature under the Tropics.” New York: Harper Brothers, 
London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

+ Many Lands and Many People. With 147 Illustrations. Philadelphia: 
Lippincott. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 
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literature of a better quality; the whole set up in the style and 
published in the company of the cheaper sort of reprinted American 
novels. A list of the contents alone would suffice to bewilder the 
reader, who would probably fancy he had come across some 
“Traveller's Magazine”; and we can fairly say that the incon- 
gruity of the fragments themselves is much more complete than 
the incoherence suggested by their titles. 

The Life of Dr. John Warren*, by his son, would hardly 

much interest as a nase | professional biography. The 
subject of it, though a man of credit and distinction, was not one of 
those really t physicians whose history is of interest, as their 
names are a to all civilized countries and to succeeding 
enerations. But John Warren served as Chief Surgeon during the 
volutio war, and his story contains a few amusing remi- 
niscences lively illustrations of the conditions under which 
Washington and his coadjutors had to keep up sometimes the form 
and sometimes the reality of war against the regular forces of 
England, until the intervention of France changed the fortunes of 
the contest. His after professional life also throws some light on 
the social and political ideas and habits of his time. He lived to 
witness the second war with England and the Peace of 1815. His 
attachment to Masonry is noted by his son as a peculiar feature of 
his character, in terms which show how the strange prejudices 
awakened by the anti-Masonic delusion of a quarter of a century 
ago still affect American opinion; but Dr. Warren’s Masonic 
utterances are no more important or instructive than Masonic 
speeches addressed to a miscellaneous audience are wont to be. 

Mr. Nordhoff's Politics for Young Americans +} is really in its 
way a useful and instructive book. It does not deal much with 
facts, even where facts alone could make the lessons of real 
service—that is, where the writer is dealing with matters of party 
controversy, and where his mere authority is not likely to carry 
much weight with the reader. This is perhaps as well; since, 
when he does trespass on the domain of concrete history, he 
ventures on such extraordinary statements as that the Southern 
leaders—Free-traders greatly ieved by the iniquitous tariff 
which taxed them for the benefit of New England and Pennsyl- 
vania—were mainly actuated by the hope of establishing and 
maintaining by protective duties cotton factories in Georgia and 
the Carolinas, e thing was done during the war, under pres- 
sure of necessity, and it has since endured from the force of natural 
advantages ; but every one knows that the commercial idea of the 
South was not protection against Northern, but free access to 
English, manufactures. Nor does Mr. Nordhoff describe minutely 
the political institutions of his country. His chief object is to lay 
down, defend, and work out certain general principles of political 
and economic science. His views are mostly sound and sensible, 
though disfigured now and then by the rooted superstition of Ameri- 
cans that American democracy is the only natural order of human 
affairs, the only state of stable equilibrium in government, and by 
the national tendency to regard the United States as the central 
and original substance of the universe, and other countries, worlds, 
and systems as accidental excrescences or insignificant appendages. 
A skilful teacher might make this small volume the text-book of a 
very useful course. 

Mr. A Bolles’s Chapters in Political Economyt, though more 
learned, elaborate, and pretentious, are much less sound. The 
writer has not been possessed by the common delusions of his 
countrymen, and knows that greenbacks are not wealth, nor Pro- 
tection the nurse of healthy industries ; but he has taken up some 
of the crudities of Socialism, and has fallen into others of his 
own, which make his book entirely unfit for the use of unguarded 
students. For instance, we are told that there is a reasonable 
rate of wages, which ought not to vary with the condition of trade 
or the number of labourers—that is, that neither capitalist nor 
labourer ought to take advantage of competition. So again he 
drifts through a long dissertation on Value, the whole of which 
would be needless if he had caught the one definition about which 
he is constantly groping, that value to the economist means value 
in exchange; he denounces speculation, as if speculation were not 
the only modern method of effecting that adjustment of prices and 
storage of surplus supplies which he commends, and demands a 
law against the payment by banks of interest on deposits, while 
pretending to the name of a Free-trader. 

Another volume of the series “ American Pioneers and 
Patriots” § gives the story of the one naval hero whose exploits 
fill the imagination of youthful Americans as those of a hundred 
men of far nobler fame and higher achievements occupy that of 
adventurous English lads—Paul Jones, the half-corsair, half- 
patriot of the Revolutionary war. It is a little strange that those 
with whom the said Paul is the type of naval glory should have 
been so furious against the Alabama, for the story of Captain Semmes 
recalls not unfrequently the memory of his predecessor in the same 
tield of destructive enterprise. At any rate, Paul Jones’s story is 
worth reading, though it might be better told, and made much more 
attractive, especially to youthful taste, than in the present volume. 


* The Life of John Warren, M.D., Surgeon-General during the War of 
ihe Revolution, §&c. By Edward Warren, M.D. Boston: Noyes, Holmes 
é& Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

+ Polit'cs for Young Americans. By Charles Nordhoff, Author of 
“The Communistic Societies of the United States,” &e. &c. New York: 
ilarper Brothers. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. ‘ 

t Chapters in Political Economy. By Albert S. Bolles. New York: 
Appleton & Co. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

§ Life of Rear-Admiral John Paul Jones. By J.S. C. Abbott. New 
York: Doid & Mead. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 


Colonel Jones's account of the operations in Georgia * in the 
winter of 1864-5, ending with the surrender or rather evacuation 
of Savannah, is less a contribution to the general history of the 
war than a correction of a single misconceived episode therein. 
General Sherman’s march is supposed to have been an achievement 
peculiar while the of resistance it, 
though probably exaggerated in the imagination of the mili 
student, se ove win their fair share of honour for the Coniederstes 
opposed to him. For no one realizes how utterly defenceless was 
the country in Sherman’s front, and yet how odineh was the de- 
fence made. A few hundreds of cavalry, a brigade or two of 
infantry, and some score of light field guns faced the advance of a 
vast army, repulsed its march at several points, till turned by its 
enormous superiority of force and its abundant engineering resources, 
finally held against it the outworks of Savannah, kept open their 
own Tine of retreat, and at last escaped when defence had become 
impossible. The honour of the campaign was all with the Georgians. 
Sherman deserves credit, however, for having divined the utter 
hollowness of the shell whose hard outside was the Confederate 
army. He knew that there was nothing behind it, and, having got 
through that outside, he marched through the rest as he might 
have marched through Pennsylvania. The perception of the fact 
showed great insight; of the use made of it we say nothing now. 
Those who wish to understand what Sherman really did, and what 
the Northern method of warfare was, cannot do better than 
glance at a few of Colonel Jones's pages; while those who take 
pleasure in the modest records of martial heroism will enjoy the 
whole of his little volume. 

The New Hyperion ¢ is a semi-comic story of travel in France 
and on the Rhine—using the word “ comic ” in the sense it derives 
from the higher type ef modern comedy, not in that more 

nerally given to the adjective, and derived rather from farce or 

urlesque. The illustrations are well worth studying, and the 
letterpress is not quite unworthy of the association. 

Mr. Steiger’s American “ Periodical Literature”’} is a mere guide 
or index to the newspapers and journals of the States. 

We have this month a list of fiction larger even than usual, 
among which we may mention Miss Harland’s From My Youth 
Up §, a tale whose character the title and the well-known reputa- 
tion of the author sufficiently explain; Our New Crusade ||, 
whose moral of course is the so strangely miscalled temperance of 
those who, not being capable of temperance, become total abstainers 
from liquor, and dram-drinkers in sensational oratory and feverish 
invective; Caleb Krinkle{ and Honest John Vane** regular 
Americar novels, and finally,as the children’s share, What a Boy ! tt 
not perhaps exactly wholesome for boys, the Child of the Tide tf, 
and the Dorcas Club.§§ The last is a tale for girls of the strong- 
minded school, warranted to be interesting, ain in its moral 
on the side on which female education is not apt to err, either 
in America or in England, that of vigorous physical exercise. 

We fail to discern the nature of the ties or opinions that unite 
in one species the various Singers and Songs of the Liberal Faith |||, 
or the exact character of the ‘“ Church” described by an adjective 
so rarely connected with it; and we are equally unable to detect 
either rhyme or reason in Mr. Walt Whitman’s last volume of so- 
called poems.9/{] 

* The Siege of S h in 1864, and the Confederate Operations 
in Georgia and the Third Military District in South Carolina, during 
General Sherman’s March from Atlanta to the Sea. By Charles C. Jones, 
jun., late Lieut.-Col. Artillery, C.S.A., and Chief of Artillery during the 
Siege. Printed for the Author. Albany, New York: Joel Munsell. 1874. 

+ The New Hyperion. From Paris to Marly by way of the Rhine. By 
Edward Strahan. With over 300 Illustrations from designs by Gustave Doré 
and others. Philadelphia: Lippincott. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

t The Periodical Literature of the United States, with Index and 
Appendices. By E. Steiger. New York: Steiger. London: Triibner & Co. 

§ From My Youth Up. By Marion Harland, Author of “Alone,” &c. 
New York : Carleton. London: Triibner & Co. 1874. 

|| Our New Crusade: a Temperance Tale. By E. E. Wale, Author of 
“In His Name,” &c. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low 
& Co. 1875. 

G Caleb Krinkle: a Story of American Life. By Charles Carleton Coffin 
(“Carleton”), Author of “Winning His ‘Way,’ &c. Boston: Lee & 
Shephard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

** Honest John Vane. A Story. By J. W. de Forest, Author of “ Kate 
Beaumont,” &c. New Haven, Connecticut: Richmond & Patten. London: 
Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

+t What a Boy! What shall we Do with Him? What is He likely to Do 
with Himself? Who is to Blame for the Consequences? By Julia A. Willis. 
Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

tt The Child of the Tide. By Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, Author of “Sally 
&c. &c. Boston: Lee and Shephard. London: Sampson Low 

+1875. 

§§ The Yacht Club Series. The Dorcas Club; or, Our Girls Afloat. By 
Oliver Optic, Author of “ Young America Abroad,” &c. &c. Boston: Lee 
& Shephard. London: Sampson Low & Co. 1875. 

|\\| Songs and Singers of the Liberal Faith. Being Selections of Hymns 
and other Sacred Poems of the Liberal Church in America, with Biogra- 

hical Sketches of the Writers, and with Historical and Illustrative Notes. 
By Alfred E. Putnam. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 1875. 

4 As a Strong Bird on Pinions Free; and other Poems. Washington: 

D.C. London: Triibner & Co. 


NOTICE. 


We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi: 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE UNITED STATES. 
The Annual Subscription to the Satrurpay Review, tncluding 


postage to any part of the United States, is £1 10s. 6d., or F 


$7 50 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, at 
the Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. 
Srevens, American Agency, 17 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 


office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time, 


PARIS. 


' and on Tuesdays and Thursdays from Two to T 


Copies of the Sarurpay Review may be obtained every Saturday | — 


of M. FornertrcHam, 8 Rue Neuve des Capucines. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 


The publication of the SatuRDAY Review takes place on Saturday | 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,013, MARCH 27, 1875: 


The Session to Easter. Spain. 
The French Ministry. The Irish Debate. The Count of Jarnac. 
Lord Elcho on the Government of London. Mr. Piimsoll and the Board of Trade. 
Lessons of the Bengal Famine. 


Vicissitudes of Ritual. 

The University Boat-Race. Monthly Contributions to Ignorance. 
Freemasonry intheCity. The Roman Catholic Marriage Law. The Stock Exchange. 
Garibaldi and the Tiber. Contempt of Court, 

Spring Exhibitions. The Theatres. 


Dodsley's Old Plays. Hutton's Central Asia. 
Life of Rowland Williams. The Countess of Chinchon. Lady Hetty. 
Chintreuil. Nutt’s Samaritan History. Some Stepping-Stones to Scholarship. 
The ‘Lion inthe Path. American Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 1,012, MARCH 20, 1875: 


Germany and Italy—Mr. Goschen’s Bill—M. Buffet and the Bo: Regi- 
mental Exchanges—Russia—Tenant-Right in England—The Reokeries Bill— 
The Welsh Colliers. 


The New Cardinals—The Arctic Expedition—The Bishopric of St. Albans—New 
Houses - Religious Sensationalism—Sir William Gomm—High Play and Heavy 
Usur; -—LEmigration of Pauper Children—The Photogram of the Utrecht Psalter 
—A Disgraceful Novel. 

The Encycl.pedia Britannica—Sir Henry Holland’s Fragments—Trade Malice, and 
the Wandering Heir—Bain’s Companion to the Higher English Grammar— 
Holms on Army Reform—Storr on Macaulay's oe 's Weald of Kent. 
Vol. 11.—Brinkley’s Astronomy—The Story of Valentine—German Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Det GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


TORIUM,” with “ Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” The Night of Crucifixion.” 
gne."" “Soldiers of the Cross.” “Christian Martyrs,”” DUR! GALLERY, 
3s Toe Bond Street. Ten to Six. Admission, Is. 


HE ROLL CALL, by Miss THOMPSON.—WILL CLOSE 


MARCH 30._This Picture, together w’ with a Large Collection of Water-Colour Drawings, 
— ON V IEW, at the Gallery of the Society of French Artists, 168 New Bond Street, 


A.M. to Six P.M. 
NOWDON in WINTER; weer tae — EXHIBITION of 


WORKS by ELIJAH Tees. including the above fine Picture and many New ‘large 


ARTISTS’ BENEVOLENT FUND.—Incorporated by Royal 
Charter, for the Relief of the Widows and Orphans of British 
Patron—Her Majesty the QUEEN. 
The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER of the Corporation will be held at the 
reemasons’ Tavern, Great Queen Street, on Wednesday, April 14, 1875. 

A. J. B. BERESFORD HOPE, Esq., M.P., D.C.L., F.S.A.. President, in the Charr. 
Since the foundation of the Society the sum of £35,952 10s. has been distributed in poltoning 
Widows and Orphans of British Artists, and during the past = Fifty-three Widows 
Sixteen Orphans have received Annuities amounting to £1.115. The Institution is entirely sup- 
ported by the Voluntary Donations and Subscriptions of Artists and Patrons of the Fine Arts. 

Gentlemen’s Tickets, 21s., Ladies’, 12s. 6d., ~tany be be obtained of the Stewards ; at the Bar of 
the Freemasons’ Tavern ; and of the Secretary, L. YousG, Esq., 4 Trafalgar Square, W.C. 


( J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON.—LOGIC.—Professor 
CROOM ROBERTSON, M.A.., will ” deliver a COURSE of LECTURES on LOGIC, 
pny tein and Inductive, in the Summer Term, beginning on Thursday, April 1, and ending 
on June 
The hour of Lecture on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Prag eda be from One to Two P.M.; 
Three P. 


March 1875. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary. 
LASSES for the PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION for 


MEMBERSHIP of the ROYAL COLLEGE of SURGEONS._A GRADUATE of 
OXFORD, who has had several years’ official experience of the requirements of the above 
Examination. desires to form CLASSES of STUDENTS preparing to enter as Candidates in 
June next. Each Class will consist of Four Students only.—For particulars, apply to M.A.., 
New Unive University ‘Club, St. James's Street. 


HELTENIIAM COLLEGE.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 


Eight, £10; Four, £20. Election, Second Week in May.— Apply to the SECRETARY, The 


| Colleze, Cheltenham. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—The SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA- 


TION is fixed for June 21 and 25.—Apply to the Bursar. 


HYDE PARK COLLEGE for LADIES, 115 Gloucester 
Terrace, Hyde Park. 
The JUNIOR TERM begins April 14. 
The SENIOR TERM begins April 29. 
ses, containing Terms, Names of Professors, &c.,can be had on application to the 


Prospectu 
LaAby-REsi DENT. 
HIGHER EDUCATION of GIRLS.—A BOARDING 
SE_has been OPENED for PUPILS from a distance attending the HIGH 
scHoon ot GIRLS recently established at C ROYDON by the Girls’ Pub.ie Day School 
Company. a— house is within five minutes’ waik of the School.—For terms and references. 
apply to Mrs. C. L. ATKINS, Ashton Lodge, Bedford Park, Croydon, 


MALVERN COLLEGE 


This COLLEGE contains TWO DEPARTMENTS-_the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. 
There is also a Preparatory LOWER SCHOOL for younger Boy 
‘There are Boarding Houses within the College Grounds, neld ( ‘the Head- Master and others 


| of his Staff; a Gymnasium, xe. 


Board and Tuition under Fourteen, £30; over Fourteen, £90. Non-Sharcholders pay an 
extra fee of 26. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarders. 
For farther information, apply to the Rev. ARTHUR FaBeR, M.A., Head-Master, late 
Fellow and Tutor of New Colieze. Oxford. 
he Next Term commences on Monday, the 3rd of May next. 


EASTBOURNE COLLEGE 


(By the Seaside and Sussex Downs.) Established 1867. 
President_His Grace ot DUKE DEV G., Chancellor of the 
niversity 
Head-Master—The Rev. PODMO inst ‘lassman in Classics), late Fellow 
f St. John’s Co.ieze, Oxfor 
The ensuing Term wi Seiiiiatens on Thursday. May 6. ‘All particulars can be obtained on 
applicat on to the HRAD-MASTER, or to THOMAS HOLMAN, Secretary » Hurlingham, Eastbourne. 


A BINGDON SCHOOL, Berlis (Six miles from Oxford). — 
This old whore with larcer New pe extensive Grounds, and University 
Scholarships, gives a BLIC SCHOUL EDUCATION, Classical or Modern, at a Moderate 
Cost. There are V rte ANCIES tor BOARDERS for next Term.—Apply to the Kev. 

E. SuMMers, Head- Master. 


ERMANY.—CASSEL.—HIGH-CLASS EDUCATION at 
the Royal Colleges (attended by the Sons of oe Crown Prince of Germany). with carefii! 
private Tuition and a refined English Home ich French and German ensured. Resi- 
dent French and German Graduate. Delight‘ ‘ul v»ourhood of Wilhelmshihe. the Aue 
Park, and the river Fulda. 70 and 50 Guineas.—Full Prospectus, with distinguished 
ec , on to Dr. Saure, M.A., who will be in London \caetae the Easter 
wlidays. 


RENCH EDUCATION in BOULOGN E-SUR-MER, 
France.—Comfortable Home, with Private Tuitio Preparations for the Public Schools 

and all Public Examinations. A FRENCH MAST ER, who has had great experience in 

Tuition, and who takes Four Pupils at a time, from Fifteen to Twenty years of age. has One 

Vacancy. Classics, Muthematics, French, German, Drawing. and peculiar advantages.— 

Address. Mr. A. Bopart, 33 rue du Prince Albert, Boulogne-sur-mer. 


idge 


4. DUCATION for YOU NG GENTLEMEN in CANNSTATT, 

near Stuttgart. yng mae HIRSCH. established more than Twenty years, will have 
some VACANCIES after Easte diet English as much as possible. Recommended by more 
than 100 Pupie. and by Rev. W. Blackley, Waltham Rectory. Hants; Rev. Dr. Charteris, 
Professor, Edinburgh; Rev. R. D. Buchanan, Glasgow; and N. Triibner, Esq., Publisher, 
Ludgate Hill. Prospectuses to be had from the latter. Professor Hinscu will be in London 
guring, April and May. Letters arranging interviews to be addressed to him at 544 Hans 

lace 


OV ERSLADE, near RUGBY.—A First-Class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL, under the Rev. G. F. Wricut, M.A., late Fellow of Corp. Chr. Coll.,Cam- 
bridge, and formerly Assistant- Master at Shrew sbury School and Wellington College. 


SOLKESTONE.—Mr. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. (Scholar) 
Oxon. assisted by a Cambridge Honours-Man and a competent staff of Teachers, prepares 
for the Universities and for all Competitive Examinations. Pu pils successful at the last Fiv: 
tenner) ations for the Line. Five out of Six have qualified in the recent Woolwich and Eine 
urmpetitions. 


AGkICU LTURAL PUPIL.—A GENTLEM: AN, having the 


Management of Estates in Hampshire, has a Vacancy for a Third PUPIL. References 
exchanged.—Apply to R. P., Post Vilice, Alton, Hants. 


ALPINE. EASTERN, and other Burlington Gallery, 191 Piccadilly. 
and Catalogue, ls. Ten to Six. 


PAL£0 JTECHNIC GALLERY, 106 New Bond Street. W- — 
The EXHIBITION of PICTURES by ‘the OLD MASTERS and DECEASED 
BRITISH ARTISTS includes Masterpieces by Murillo, L. da Vinci, P. P. Rubens, F. Mieris, 
G. Terburg, A. Cuyp, P. de Hoogh. Rembrandt, D. Teniers, A. Canaletto, F. Hals, Wynants 
and A. V. Velde, J. Ruysdael, P. Wouvermans, F. Francia, Botticelli, Himmelinck, 8. Ruys- 
dael, Van Goyen Pater, W. Vandervelde, J. Stark, sen., Sir A. W. Callcott, R.A., Sir J. 


Reynolds, R.A., Sir T. Lawrence, R.A., J. F. Herring, sen., A. Vickers, sen., T. Stothard, R.A., | 


Sir E. Landseer, R.A., W. Hogarth, J. 8. Cotman ; and STATUES ee STATUETTES 
by the best French Artists. Open from Ten till Six. Ad Is, 


RIGINAL WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS LENT TO 
t, Three Stans. HOFPEW, 99 George Street, Portman Square, W- Hours Ten to 
ive; Saturday Ten to Twelve. 


— and FOREIGN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
FUND. 
in order e Fiftiet the existence of the yd and FOREIGN 
UNITARIAN ATION desirable that a special e made to enlarge the 
wee of its operations, and for for this purpose that a sum of £20, 000 should be raised by special 
je et ap within = next five years. Contributors shall have the option of paying their 
scription at once or by equal in: Spm yey ver five years, and in the latter 
Sar Tiabilit fur unpaid instalments shall cease upon the h of the Subscriber. The fund 
to be called * The Jubilee Fund.” 
The special objects to J attained shall be as Stem, viz. 
exists, by Grants in aid f the cost of new Ch ities in and ve = af 
a or 
period towards the ctipents of the ot such Churches. 
Phe assistance of existing ms desirous of re-building or enlarging 
Churches by Grants in aid of such nm oe on by Contributions in aid of the Stiponds. of x 
engazeme pn} a class as regards culture and talent. purpose 
the countr: religious views generally adopted by Unitarian 
er ions promised. £8,122. Crossed Cheques can be sent to the London Joint Stock Bank, 
scription ROBERT SPBARS, Strand, London. 


A LADY of POSITION (Widow of a celebrated Traveller) 
would be willing to CHAPERON LADIES (to take charge of Children) wishing to 
TRAVEL, or to fill any responsiole Engagement which might be mutually advantageous. 
She is experienced as a Traveller, (kind) Nurse, Authoress, Amanuensis, and Manager of a 
large Establishment.and speaks French fluently. The highest references given gad required. 
Address, BELVEDERE, Adams & cE rancis, Advertising Agenis, 59 Fleet Street, E.C. 


O HEAD-MASTERS.—A M ANSION, with Two contiguous 
Buildings, atandi ng .Grounds of above Three Acres, pe Wimbledon 
South side. is TO BE L he Premises have Ae one eee at great expense. to the pur- 
se Of a first-class School, for which they supply ample modation. One mile from the 
Station. Immediate possession. No objection to Sell the Freell—_Assis to Mr. TOWNSEND, 
House and Estate Agent, Wimbledon, 8.W. 


OR SALE, the Property of a Gentleman, a very fine 

old Red and Gola Lac Japanned BUREAU, containing Five Large and Six Small 

Drawers, also Pigeon-holes. The Cabinet above contains Twenty-one Small and Eleven 

Secret Drawers enclosed by a Pair of Folding-doors with old Silvered Glass Panels, the 

whole profusely decorated with Birds, Animals, Figures, Flowers, &c. Extreme height, 

8ft.6in.; width, 3 ft. 6in. ; depth of Bureau, 2ft. ; depth of Cabinet, 13in. Ormolu Mounts.— 
To be seen at Mr. DEAnR’s, Picture Dealer, 39 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


F{YDRopaTH Y.—SUDBROOK P ARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D. Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Baths on the Premises. 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. — Facing Sea and 

Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Gate and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 


(PHE GRANVILLE HOTEL.—Replete with Home comforts. 
Turkish, Hot and Ses Sea and Fresh Water. Saline, Plunge, and 
iews, pping. 50. — ess, AGEL, St. Law 
rence-0n 


XUM 


